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Same quality 
construction as other 
Wall Alemiters! 


Alemite ‘‘Atomic’’ Pump. 
Complete with sealed-in 
air motor uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for 27 
months. 
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Skyscraper Construction. 
Gray and white baked 
enamel shield over struc- 
tural steel frame. 


Camatic Airlift. Finger tip 
control lifts pump assem- 
bly and shield for quick 
change of 100-lb. drums 
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department 
in less space... with more 
compactness than ever before! 











pace-Saver 
WALL ALEMITERS 


Short on space? Quarters cramped? Then these new “Space-Saver” 


Wall Alemiters are meant for you! In fact, they were designed for you 


— to meet your needs exactly regardless of the amount or size of space 


you have on hand. Available only in Alemite, these new “Space-Saver” 


units may be used with ceiling, wall or floor reels. Bring you new com- 


pactness. Wide adaptability. A complete lubrication department in less 


space than ever before. Check the facts and figures here. Then get all 


the details . . . compare all the advantages today! 
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Model 2770 


One High Pressure 
Pump, One Geor 
Lubricant Pump. 
Height 41°’; 
width 43%4°'; 
depth 213/,"’. 


1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

















Model 2771 


One High Pressure 
Pump, Two Gear 
Lubricant Pumps 
Height 414%"'; 
width 62%4°'; 
depth 213°". 
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Picture’s taken, girls .. . now where's the modern motor cars, and the petroleum products 
driver? It took a venturesome woman to drive that keep them so efficient, are a present-day 
these sturdy “‘old-timers” across rutted country symbol of dependability to millions and mil- 
roads and very, very few women tried. Crank- _ lions of motorists. 

ing was a man-sized job... many an arm ended 


= inndliel The Gulf Oil Companies are glad to have been 
u a sling! 


able to contribute through the years to these two 
Contrast this with today’s automobile. Any industries. 

woman driver can turn one easily, and push- 

button starting is taken for granted. 


If you think about this for a minute you real- 
ize just how far the automotive and oil indus- 
tries have advanced in a very few years. And 
this advancement has been due largely to the 
fact that these industries worked together since 
their pioneer days. 





This cooperation has been so successful that 


GULF OIL CORPORATION «+ GULF REFINING COMPANY « GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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\ (A CONTAMINATION-F 


Bottom Outlet Type 


Is your product absolutely clean, 
your pump and loading valve protected 

against scale, grit, dirt and other foreign 
materials? 


Be sure! Use OPW Line Strainers for a contamination 

free product. Tight fit of cage and screen assures all 

product passing through strainer. Screen areas are many 

times pipe size for full flow. The simplicity of screen removal, 

cleaning and replacing, facilitates regular, periodic checkup in the 
shortest possible time. 


Choose your size, type and mesh! 125-pound standard or 200-pound 
high pressure types. Bottom or top outlet cage, reinforced for sturdiness 
and precision-fit. Screwed or flanged end. Flanges, bolts and gaskets 
to suit. Strainer meshes from 14 to 300. 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If jobber cannot supply you, mail coupon, 






























No. 487 F 


Top outlet type 
200 pound 
flanged, drilled 
and faced on 
pipe ends with 
bolted, gasketed 
cap. 







Top outlet type 
cage, perfect tor 
pit application. 
125 pound 
flanged, drilled 
and faced. Cap 
can be seal wired 
to prevent 
tampering. 












2735 Colerain Ave. 


Line Strainers. 


OPW CORPORATION 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


Please furnish further information on OPW 














Name 
CORPORATION me 
VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 
A Address 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE City 


State 








CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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MR. McINTIRE ENTHUSIASTICALLY STATES: “This register is not cost- 
ing me anything!” 


“My National Sales Register 





AN ACCURATE CONTROL OF ALL REVENUE is necessary for profitable 
operation of any size service station. 


saves me at least*1,235 a year!” 


“Since the day it was installed, 
my National Sales Register has 
brought me considerable sav- 
ings in time and money. 


“My biggest savings come 
from individual cash drawers 
and totals for each attendant. 
There is a psychological value 
in keeping each man’s money 
and records separate. This in- 
creases his sales effort, places responsibility for 
handling money, and reduces cash shortages. I 
estimate this feature alone saves me $3.25 daily, 
or $975 yearly. 


“We spend less time in keeping books because 
the sales register automatically gives us all the 
important information needed to run our business 
efficiently. The bookkeeping time saved is worth 
$5 a week, or $260 yearly. 


“Without doubt, my National gives me control 
that I never had before. I heartily recommend a 





MR. H. E. McINTIRE 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


a 


National System like mine to any service station.” 


This enthusiastic letter from Mr. H. E. McIntire, 
owner of McIntire’s Shell Service Station, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, is typical of many we have received from 
service station owners and operators. 


Are you satisfied with your present method? 
There’s a National System that will save you 
money, regardless of the size of your station. With 
a National, you can easily check sales by attendant 


or classification ... you get up-to-the-minute audit 
of all revenue. 


Call your local National representative today and 
let him make a detailed study of your problems. Each 
day of delay may cost you money in many ways. 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





API MARKETING PROP — Oil marketing research 
specialists believe a lot of industry needs can be 
filled by the marketing reseach subcommittee pro- 
jected by the API Marketing Committee as a result 
of a proposal by Jersey Standard’s Nelson H. Seubert 
to the committee’s recent spring meeting in Boston. 
These men, for whom Seubert spoke, think the 
subcommittee could well, for example, (a) help the 
Census Bureau overcome the probability that its 
retail census as now taken ignores about half the 
country’s service stations—outlets operated in con- 
.nection with other forms of business; (b) make an ob- 
‘jective study of the effects that stations on limited- 
access roads have on station business on older routes; 
(c) help companies too small to have research depart- 
ments, with marketing-operations and time-and-mo- 
tion studies and research into general techniques; (d) 
study the effectiveness of promotion and publicity 
campaigns; (e) conduct research into problems en- 
countered by the parent marketing committee, etc. 


MARGINS BREAK?—Big issue to be threshed out 
when OPS finally convenes its East Coast secondary 
supplier advisory committee is a method of insuring 
fair and equitable differentials for marketers and dis- 
tributors. Decisions made as a result could affect the 
national margins pattern, when combined with spade- 
work now being done by OPS Petroleum Branch. 
Order now before the Clearance Committee increas- 
ing heating oils ceilings provides for an automatic 
pass-through at wholesale and retail levels, but mar- 
keters want a spread increase as well. 





BATTERY PRICE CUT?—Most oi] company TBA de- 
partments reportedly anticipate an impending cut in 
battery prices, with amount and effective dates un- 
certain and varying with the individual battery manu- 
facturers. Declining lead prices are cited as cause 
of battery price cuts. 

eee 


LUBE SALES PROBLEMS—Boosting lube sales con- 
tinues to be a problem of all marketers, but a pre- 
view of an NPN survey among Independent mar- 
keters indicates that three specific items go to make 
up the over-all problem of hiking lube sales. Topping 
the list appears to be that of getting the right sales 
personnel; second is the training’ of lube personnel, 
and third is meeting car dealer competition. About 
13% of the jobbers said. answering. customer ques- 
tions about lubrication is a problem, while 10% said 
they have trouble acquiring the technical lube in- 
formation they need. 
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DEPLETION DUEL—Next meeting of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council, scheduled for Traverse City, 
Mich., in July, aims to get right at the foundations 
of the controversy over the oil industry’s 27.5% de- 
pletion allowance. NOJC has arranged for the ap- 
pearance of both an independent crude oil producer 
from Texas and a federal treasury man from Wash- 
ington, figuring in this way to learn both sides of the 
argument and then to be in better position to arrive 
at a position with respect to the allowance. 


TANK TROUBLES—Don’t expect the shortage of 
heavy tanks to end soon. It might even get worse. 
Heavy tank manufacturers recently told National 
Production Authority they need twice as much plate 
steel for third quarter use than they were allotted. 
Also, the committee said, expansion in the oil indus- 
try and increased agriculture needs make the tank 
supply situation bleak—unless NPA does something 
soon to stimulate further the production of plate steel. 


GASOLINE STILL TIGHT—Current supplies of gas- 
oline at some points are expected to remain tight as 
an aftermath of the strike of oil workers. Refiners 
say it will take at least two weeks before outlying 
bulk and jobber storage can be brought back to nor- 
mal operating positions. There also is a question as 
to whether refiners will be able to fill lake terminal 
storage to the brim in all cases because of three 
weeks’ loss of time on the already tight lake tanker 
schedules. 


SULFURIC SUPPLY —A manufacturer of sulfuric 
acid was quoted at the battery makers convention in 
New Orleans last week as pointing out that now is a 
good time for sulfuric users to fill up their tanks. 
The acid is said to be but momentarily in plentiful 
supply due to the spring curtailment of its use in 
fertilizer production, and total annual sulfuric 
acid output is still limited as measured against all 
needs. 


TIRE COMBINATION—Some thought is being given 
to the redesigning of farm tractor tire treads so as to 
give them better wearing qualities when running on 
paved roads. It is said there is a growing tendency 
for more farmers to use their tractors as a power 
unit for short highway hauls. 





“Our RHEEMCOTE 55-gallon drums are 


travelling billboards that constantly promote 
the Penetone name and products!” 


—H. E. ROBERTS 
DIRECTOR OF SALES, 
THE PENETONE COMPANY 
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APenetone 
“In our opinion, the new Rheemcote process of litho- - 3 3t@)d) bfou ue 


graphing large steel shipping containers is the most 
dramatic and worthwhile development in years of 
packaging progress. In transit, in storage, in use — 
even on its return trip to the plant—we know that our 
handsome Rheemcote Drum is selling our Penetone 
cleaning solvent and degreasing products. Certainly 
every progressive company depending upon large steel 
containers will recognize the many advantages of 
using Rheemcote Drums.” 


Give your products this extra boost! 


For little or no more (possibly less!) than your present 
cost of drum identification and painting, your com- 
pany, too, can profit from the use of extra-durable, 
poster-package Rheemcote Drums. Send for the free 
“colorful booklet which’ gives complete information 
about Rheemcote poster drums, contains actual facts 
and figures about the effectiveness of Rheemcote 
‘containers as a new and vital advertising medium. 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY ©* Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY = * CHICAGO, ILL. © HOUSTON, TEXAS °@ NEW ORLEANS, LA . 


NEWARK, RICHMOND, SAN FRANCISCO, SAN PABLO, SOUTHGATE, CALIF. bd SPARROWS POINT, MD © FOREIGN PLANTS: BRISBANE, FREMANTLE, 
MELBOURNE, SYONEY, AUSTRALIA hd BRISTOL, ENGLAND s BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA ° HAMILTON, ONTARIO e LIMA, PERU 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL © MILAN, ITALY © SINGAPORE © 1952 RHEEM MFG. CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON 





DJ Is Still Wasting Time and Money 
In Praising Own Attack on ‘Bigness’ 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


The recent 
troubles the Jus- 
tice Department 
has been expe- 

riencing within its own backyard 
apparently hasn't resulted in toning 
down much the smugness that char- 
acterizes a good deal of its opera- 
tions. 


Believe it or not, we had the spec- 
tacle last week of the DJ telling a 
congrecsional committee investigat- 
ing the’ DJ that, among other things, 
the DJ, in effect, can cure business 
depressions and is responsible for 
the healthy condition of the U. S. 
economy today. 


It might be interesting to know 
how many man hotrs and taxpay- 
ers’ dollars were required for the DJ 
to conclude a 58-page “antitrust” re- 
port with the revelation that: 


“It would be inaccurate to assert 
complete succers in the struggle. . . 
to eradicate those devices which have 
been utilized in an effort to dominate 
and control our free economy .. . 
but the vigilance of the Department 
has helped keep our ever-expanding 
economy flexible.” 


Earlier the DJ reported that the 
1929-32 depression had resulted from 
the “‘short-sighted and muscle-bound 
control” exercised over the economy 
by “big business,” but indicated that 
similar future dangers are being 
minimized by “a healthy antitrust- 
enforcement policy.” 


The above, incidentally, was about 
the extent of the DJ’s “conclusions,” 
although it did fill page after page 
of the report with oft-quoted statis- 
tics on the size of certain companies 
in oil and other industries. These 
probably were of no more interest 
to the time-pressed congressmen 
than to other obcervers on the scene 
who made wrong guesses as to 
where to look for news developments. 
All they got, of course, was the same 
old, but this time rather spiritlers, 
hue and cry against “bigness in busi- 
ness.” 


* * * 
It appears very probable that one 
of the principal reasons why virtu- 


ally no action has been taken by 
Congress to date on S. 1703 (to ex- 
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empt oil marketers from certain 
wage-hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act) is that the 
communications from the industry 
have not been as overflowing as they 
Should have been and—even more 
significant—juct have not carried, 
in many cases, the punch they should 
have had. 


In view of the above, here is a 
rundown on some of the “Do’s and 
Dont’s” that Congressmen would 
like to see adhered to by people 
writing to them in support of any 
particular piece of legislation: 


Do: 


1. Base letters on personal expe- 
rience and observations, remember- 
ing that the average congressman 
wants to be kept informed of goings- 
on in his district. 


2. Bear in mind that there are 
more than 10,000 various bills in- 
troduced in a normal session, so 
give the specific name or number 
of the bill being referred to. 


3. Give exact reasons for stand 
being taken. 


4. Recognize the fact that most 
congressmen and their staffs have 
to wade through anywhere from 50 
to 1,000 letters a day, so it is a 
good idea to keep letters as short as 
possible. 


Do Not: 


1. Try to impress Congressmen 
with personal influence in the home 
district. 


2. Send a form letter or quote 
someone else’s opinions. 


3. Keep sending the same request 
over and over. Once is enough if 
you say how and why you feel. 


* * * 


The oil industry will start keep- 
ing a sharp eye on labor develop- 
ments in Washington again next 
week when the Wage Stabilization 
Board opens hearings on the “pro- 
ductivity” factor in employes wages. 
Considerable emphasis has been at- 
tached to this theory in the past by 
the oil unions. No oil management 
reprecentatives (nor oil union spokes- 
men) have been invited to partici- 
pate, although WSB says statements 
are welcome from all parties. 


SPECIAL 


In over 20 years of dealing with In- 
dependent marketers of petroleum 
products, Richfield has accumulated 
an extensive knowledge of the In- 
dependent’s problems . . . developed 
special services to meet the Inde- 
pendent’s needs. 


One such specialized service is Rich- 
field’s Architectural Service. Rich- 
field’s Architectural and Engineering 
Department provides concrete help 
to distributors in the construction, 
improvement and remodeling of ser- 
vice stations and bulk plants, from 
the planning-and-design stage to the 
finished product. Other services for 
the Richfield Distributor 
merchandising and auditing assis- 


include 


tance. 


For complete details on a Richfield 


Franchise, phone, wire or write— 


NUGiigia ay 


Oil CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Strike Crisis — Oil Men Now Fear 
Delayed Impact on East Coast Supply 


The nation’s oil product supplies 
are working back toward normal, 
following the re-opening of most of 
the refineries shut down by strikes. 
But there are some supply clouds 
on the horizon. 

Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense officially recognized the bright- 
ening short-range picture May 22 by 
revoking all inventory and export 
restrictions on gasoline, heating oils, 
kerosine, Diesel and residual fuel 
oils. However, PAD kept some re- 
strictions on aviation gasoline use. 
Main reason for this is that struck 
refineries normally producing avgas 
were slow in reaching agreements 
with workers. Most air lines have 
been forced to cut their schedules. 

Although oil companies generally 
are not worrying about their ability 
to supply present demand for most 
products, the strikes have revived 
fears of shortages on the East Coast 
next winter. 

One major company seriously esti- 
mates that it will be some 2,000,000 
bbls. short on No. 2 fuel oil and per- 
haps even more if Office of Price 
Stabilization fails to grant a suffi- 
cient price increase. The same com- 
pany expects a shortage of motor 
gasoline on the East Coast this year, 
as well. 

Reasons given were: 

1. Strike’s cutting into production, 
which one source estimates will re- 
quire refineries six or seven months 
to make up. 

2. Possible failure of OPS to grant 
sufficient price increases to permit 
moving larger supplies from the 
Gulf without financial hardship. 

3. Probable larger liftings from the 
U. S. of lighter distillates for over- 
seas consumption. 

Even top PAD officials, while not 
actually predicting a shortage, are 
less optimistic now than a week ago 
about the possibility of oil shortage. 
PAD has previously warned that 
steadily increasing demand alone, in 
the absence of augmented storage 
facilities, could result in shortage 
under severe winter conditions. 

One major supplier to the East 
Coast: said that it already is buying 
some supplies of light distillates and 
that it would be economically unfeas- 
ible to meet any increased East 
Coast demands unless OPS fixes a 
flat ceiling at 8.0c per gal. for No. 
2 at the Gulf. 

Export Demand—Another compli- 
cation is the demand for U. S. prod- 
ucts from overseas. Asiatic Petro- 
leum Co. says it wants to lift a 


“somewhat larger” quantity of prod- 
ucts from the U. S. this year than 
last. Some sources have put this ad- 
ditional lifting as high as 50%. 
Asiatic last year lifted about 131,000 
b/d of all products. 

However, an Asiatic official point- 
ed out that exports need not neces- 
sarily contribute to a shortage situa- 
tion if it develops. 

“There is only one way to over- 
come the production lost during the 
strike,” he said. “That is by putting 
through refinery runs at maximum 
capacity. Having someone standing 
ready to buy it, certainly encourages 
higher production. 

“It is the opinion of everyone in 
the industry that refinery runs can 
recover what was lost during the 
strike—both to fill export and U. S. 
demands. Our liftings probably will 
be larger, but not to the extent that 
it will affect total supplies so that 
there will not be a sufficient supply 
for the East Coast.” 

Asiatic’s demands for gasoline and 
kerosine probably will be lower this 
year with purchases of lighter dis- 
tillates higher. 


Exports of major products from 
U. S. decreased to an average of 
162,100 b/d for the week ended April 
25 from an average of 286,500 b/d 
the previous week, according to 
PAD’s weekly report. Breakdown is 
shown below (thousands of b/d): 


April 25 April 18 
DD 44s od ive ce bdas chev' 35,4 56.8 
Motor gasoline .......... 10.6 14.9 
Kerosine 5.4 30.9 
Distillate 36.2 101.6 
Residual 74.5 82.3 


WR tisk cccvakas 52. - 286.5 
Total imports of crude oil and 
products declined 198,000 b/d in the 
week ended May 17, as compared 
with the previous week, according 
to API statistics. 
Week Week 4Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
May17 Mayl0 May 17 
(bbis. per day) 
Crude oil ........ 381,700 576,100 
Residual fuel oil.. 271,600 288,300 
Distillate fuel oil. 
Toe 
ES 


"3,600 
14,100 


17,000 
13,800 


Total .......... 684,100 882,100 


Penna. Crude Runs—Runs to stills 
of Pennsylvania Grade crude oil in 
the week ended May 17 were higher 
than in the week before, but lower 
than in the week ended May 19, 1951. 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 17, 1952 May 10, 1952 May 19, 1951 

50,032 47,655 51,968 


Gasoline consumption estimates for 


30 states for March and six states for 
February have been reported by API 
as follows (figures in thousands of 
gals.) : 


March 
1952 
24,745 
35,542 
34,359 
42,699 


~ 
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Arizona 
Arkansas .. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia . 76,655 
Illinois ...... 175,963 
Indiana . 101,630 
DD. aabebicdeces 63,119 
Kentucky ...... 

Louisiana 

Michigan .. 

Minnesota 

Montana ......... 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York ....... 

North Carolina... 

North Dakota .... 

Ohio 

GOO. csdicesecss 
Pennsylvania .... 

Rhode Island .... 

South Carolina ... 


_ 
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Washington ..... 
West Virginia .. 
Wyoming ...... 


[+++] 


_ 


California 
Massachusetts 


Mississippi 

North Carolina ... 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 


North Carolina ... 
(*) Corrected. 


East Coast Refinery ?—Esso Stand- 
ard may build another refinery on 
the East Coast. 

While the decision hasn’t been 
made, the company has options on 
800 acres of land near Norfolk, Va., 
and is to make soil-bearing and other 
tests to determine whether property 
is suitable. 

Site is on the Elizabeth River be- 
tween West Norfolk, a suburb of 
Portsmouth, and the Navy’s Craney 
Island installation. Rail facilities are 
nearby. 

New Sarnia Refinery—Sun Oil 
has started clearing site on newly- 
acquired property at Sarnia, Ontario, 
for 10-15,000 b/d refinery which it 
announced last year. Construction is 
scheduled to start soon, and com- 
pletion is expected in about 15 
months. 

Sun sold the 125-acre site original- 
ly acquired for its Sarnia refinery 
to Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., 
and at the same time purchased from 
Dow a 200-acre site immediately 
south. Both sites face St. Clair River. 
Dow and Sun said the transaction 
would provide both with greater 
room for future expansion. Property 
acquired by Dow is adjacent to its 
present Sarnia plant. 
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A SPECIAL NPN REPORT 


New Highways Can Make or Break Oil Marketers 


Better Roads Are on the Way to Combat U.S. Traffic Chaos; 
Industry Should Help Decide How and Where They're Built 


About 40% of all petroleum products produced by the oil in- 


dustry is consumed on U.S. highways each year. 


Anything which 


affects this market in any way takes on more than just passing im- 


portance to the oil marketer. 


The current nationwide movement to provide more adequate 
highways conveys a general message of encouragement for the mar- 
keter—more and better roads to enable more motorists to drive more 


and consume more oil. 
The trend is evident. 


There will be more and more highways 


of the limited or controlled access type and in the toll road cate- 
gory. The ultimate in road design is to move more vehicles with 


greater ease. 


It looks like a pat deck which promises a good deal 


for the U.S. motorists, but it has some jokers in it that can trump 


some marketers out of the game. 

Oil industry awareness of the impact of highway planning on 
oil marketing is evident in reports of the API Marketing Committee 
meeting in Boston last week (NPN May 21, p. 37). Two items of 
top importance received attention at the session: (1) proposal for 
a national code for building service stations, including a policy re- 
garding station concessions along toll and other limited access high- 
ways, and (2) report on toll roads in the form of an American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee declaration of policy on the subject. 


The marketer’s stake in the highway picture is real and it’s big. 
NPN has compiled a series of articles aimed at: 

(1) Showing what can be done to protect the marketer’s share 
of business along these new roads, and; 

(2) Pointing out why marketers should prepare now for things 
to come, in the event they seem destined to be crowded out of the 
service station field along most of the nation’s express-type highways. 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Transportation Editor 


Fifty-two million oil industry cus- 
tomers want easier and safer driving. 
If they can get it, they will buy and 
use more of the products sold by 
every oil marketer. All they need is 
more and better roads. 

Right now there are about 52 mil- 
lion motor vehicles jammed into ap- 
proximately the same highway mile- 
age which just nicely handled 28 mil- 
lion motor vehicles back in 1936. The 
result is a traffic bottleneck which 
not only threatens to strangle the 
nation’s highway transportation sys- 
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tem but also confronts every oil mar- 
keter with some knotty problems. 

With about 40% of all petroleum 
products consumed on the highway, 
anything which perils that market 
to the slightest degree takes on more 
than just passing importance. 

Whether more and better roads are 
built; how soon they are built, and 
the type of highways constructed will 
determine to a large extent the des- 
tinies of many oil marketers. 

The pressure for more adequate 
highways is on and has been stepped 
up in recent months by oil companies, 
auto and tire manufacturers and 
other groups. Some actual building 


has begun, and the planning has 
shaped up sufficiently even now to 
indicate that some rather drastic and 
far-reaching changes in the highway 
system are not far off. For the oil 
marketer, the trend holds promise of 
creating such problems as: 

Loss of Gasoline Gallonage—W iI! 
the trend to more expressways, free- 
ways, parkways and turnpikes (or 
toll roads) mean Independent mar- 
keters may find some of their stations 
left high and dry by traffic diverted 
to new roads? 

Chance to Recoup—The tendency 
now is to limit service station opera- 
tion along newly-built through-traffic 
speedways. Also, there’s a trend to 
set up specifications for these fewer 
stations which make their construc- 
tion a major capital investment, even 
for a large supplier. 

Will the stiff competition for these 
fewer sites and the high cost of build- 
ing them lessen the opportunities for 
the Independent marketer to get his 
outlets on the new roads, which he 
would need to recoup at least some 
of the losses sustained as a result of 
diverted traffic? 

In the case of turnpikes, the ten- 
dency has been to grant station con- 
cessions to one or two marketers. 
Because of the tremendous amount 
of capital necessary to build a series 
of service outlets of the type specified 
by some turnpike authorities, the In- 
dependent oil marketer has practical- 
ly no chance of recouping any of the 
business he may have had on an ad- 
joining older highway. 

Practical Roads The marketer 
and oil transporter both have a real 
stake in the design of these new 
roads—whether they be expressway, 
freeways or the conventional type of 
highway. If the design limits axle 
loads to a low level—say 18,000 Ibs., 
as advocated by many anti-truck 
groups—then tank truck deliveries 
will cost more. It may mean that 
instead of one tank truck, it may 
take two to deliver the same amount 
of product. 

Local conditions may create addi- 
tional problems in some _ areas. 
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CHART 1—Highway authorities point to 1936 as the last year in which highways 


were adequate to handle existing traffic. 


Illustrated in chart form above, the transi- 


tion from the “wide open spaces” of 1936 to the jammed conditions of 1950 is illus- 
trated in terms of vehicles per mile of road 


Whether local or national in scope, 
the marketing problems which may 
result from any highway development 
program are such that every oil mar- 
keter stands to risk a portion of his 
business. 


The degree of that risk will depend 
in part upon the extent to which he 
lends his voice to that of the oil in- 
dustry generally in striving to get 
the types of highway needed; fights 
against unreasonable and unsound 
regulations governing business estab- 
lishments along these roads; and in- 
sists that all marketers have equal 
opportunity to compete for sites and 
business along these new roads. 


“Project — Adequate Roads,” 
launched last February by executives 
of 40 national organizations, is a 
united move to stimulate efforts for 
highway improvements. The oil in- 
dustry is represented in the move- 
ment, but that fact alone doesn’t as- 
sure the oil marketer that he will not’ 
be faced by problems growing out of 
any highway development program 
which may be devised. 


The Immediate Problem—For the 
oil marketer to protect his interests 
necessitates familiarity with highway 
developments and trends in his own 
state as well as neighboring states. 
If high speed, limited access through- 
ways are the answer to the traffic 
problem in a marketer’s area, and if 
retail businesses along these roads 
are to be limited, then the marketer 
should prepare for a fight to get 
equal opportunity for station sites 
and the business which goes with 


athem. If he can’t win that fight, 
then he’s faced with the prospect of 
balancing his possible losses by ex- 
tending hig business in some other 
direction or a different field. 

The same thing applies to situa- 
tions arising from construction of 
turnpikes. 

What To Do —Currently the oil 
marketer can do three things to pre- 
pare for conditions which may arise 
from any highway program in his 
area: 

1—Learn more about what the 
highway problem is and what is 
needed to solve it. 

2—-Keep abreast of highway 
planning and study regulations 
covering controlled-access high- 


ways in his area. (“Public Con- 
trol of Highway Access and 
Roadside Development,” pub- 


iished by Public Roads Admin- 

istration, Federal Works Agency, 

in 1947, includes a listing of state 
controlled-access highway legis- 
lation.) 

3—Take active part in state or 

local groups supporting a “good 
roads” program, such as state or 
local sections of American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee or 
Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee. Such activity not only 
keeps the marketer informed but 
affords him the opportunity to 
work to protect his business in- 
terests, 

He probably will have the oppor- 
tunity to work on or with a PAR 
(Project Adequate Roads) group at 
the local level. At the moment PAR 





is primarily the baby of National 
Highway Users Conference, but the 
plans are that as it gains strength 
and maturity, it will become the 
joint project of the 40 organizations, 
with each group pushing among its 
members for widespread support lo- 
cally. 

The Highway Need—The need for 
more adequate highways has pyra- 
mided since the end of World War II, 
and indications are that the need will 
continue to increase. Many highway 
authorities consider that the last year 
in which the nation’s highways were 
adequate to handle existing traffic 
was in 1936 (see Chart 1 at left). 
For a look at what has happened, the 
following statistics comparing the 
years 1936 with 1950 have been com- 
piled by NPN from Bureau of Public 
Roads data: 


Road Mileage (including streets) 
vas increased only 1% from 1936 
hrough 1950. In 1950, as compared 


vith 1936, there were: 





red, or 









er mile of road, 


es traveled 
er year. 


Rural Mileage of highway was vir- 
ually the same in 1950 as in 1936, 
et had to accommodate: 


ar 


of 


Jrban Mileage showed a gain of 
in 1950 over 1936, but had to 
andle: 


| 


r year; 


vel per mile 


per mile of 


The Cost — Estimates have been 
thrown around freely as to the cost 
of bringing highways up to date— 
varying anywhere from $40 to $50 
billion. It’s the cost per highway 
user, however, which brings home to 
the oil marketer and his customers 
the real price of highways. It’s al- 
most impossible to project such a 
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CHART 2—With sufficiency ratings it is possible to set up alternate highway construction programs based on more than one 


level of tolerability. 


cost breakdown to cover the next 
several years. However, in consider- 
ing future costs, it may be well to 
keep in mind the price highway users 
have had to pay from 1936 up to 
1950, merely to keep the highways 
we have—inadequate as they are. 
The tax load carried by motor vehi- 
cle owners is shown in the following 
table on the basis of the tax cost 
per vehicle per mile traveled: 





fee 


1936 

These figures are based strictly on 
highway use tax and do not include 
federal excise taxes applied to motor 


vehicles. In short, the highway user 
found his tax bill increased 62% in 
15 years, and for that money he has 
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Louisiana Highway Department 


fewer miles of less adequate highway 
than in 1936. 


If the road situation is to be cleared 
up, it is evident that the tax cost 
per motorist will go even higher. 
Whether he gets what he pays for in 
the way of highways will depend en- 
tirely upon the soundness of the 
building program finally effected. 


Project — Adequate Roads—L. S. 
Wescoat, president of Pure Oil Co., 
and chairman of the board of Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, is oil’s rep- 
resentative on the Operating Commit- 
tee of the good roads movement which 
has been tagged “Project—Adequate 
Roads”. 

Objective of PAR is to “get Amer- 
ica out of the traffic muddle.” At 
its Feb. 28 meeting in New York, the 
national PAR committee adopted as 
its objectives: (a) to stimulate ef- 
forts for highway improvements; (b) 
act as a clearing house to make avail- 
able wherever possible engineering, 
legislative and other pertinent data, 
and (c) provide information to the 
public primarily through the use of 
the advertising and public relations 
departments of participating groups. 


The National PAR Committee’s 
recommendations urged that an in- 
formal national committee be formed 
to carry forward “Project—Adequate 
Roads.” It should consist of prin- 


Plotted here is a program schedule prepared by National Highway Users Conference on basis of data from 


cipals from automotive groups, con- 
Struction industries, highway users, 
farm groups, research groups, and 
other interested organizations, coun- 
selling with public officials where ap- 
propriate. “It should not take the 
place of existing organizations, nor 
should it assume any of their rights 
or privileges. No major financing 
should be necessary.” 

The 40 participating organizations 
of PAR plan to inform their state 
and local affiliates as to the PAR 
program and encourage them to form 
similar informal committees at the 
state and local level. These com- 





Cover Picture Story 


The cover picture this week 
shows the western end of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. It dead- 
ends now at the Ohio state line, 
but it can be likened to a scythe 
poised to cut westward across 
the northern section of the 
state to the Indiana line, once 
Ohio builds its turnpike to con- 
nect with the Pennsylvania toll 
road. Whether it will stop there 
or continue westward to Chicago 
or some other point, remains to 
be seen. 
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CHART 3—Sufficiency ratings provide a means for continuing review of the long- 


range highway program. 


Data presented in the annual reports of the Arizona High- 


way Department (above) illustrates how sufficiency ratings check the effectiveness of 
a construction program 


mittees would review proposed high- 
way programs in their respective 
areas and be in a position to give im- 
petus to specific action. 


Roads Are Rated—Roy E. Jorgen- 
son, engineering counsel for National 
Highway Users Conference, in a 
speech in Manhattan, Kans., in March 
before the Kansas Highway Engineer- 
ing Conference, declared that ‘an in- 
tegral part of PAR ... is the ap- 
praisal of road needs, using sufficiency 
ratings,” these ratings to be made 
by highway officials and not the PAR 
committee. 

He explained: 

“Sufficiency ratings are values 
from 0 to 100 assigned, on the basis 
of engineering evaluation, to all sec- 
tions of a road system to reflect the 
relative adequacy of different seg- 
ments of the system. The ratings 
take account of (1) the structural 
condition, (2) the effectiveness of the 
facility in providing congestion-free 
and convenient service, and (3) the 
safety of the section of road. A com- 
pletely adequate road section will get 
a final rating of 100. Less adequate 
facilities would be rated down ac- 
cording to formulae and procedures 
which assure impartial appraisals 
throughout the road system. 

Sufficiency ratings were first put 
to practical use by Arizona under W. 
C. LeFebvre, state highway engineer 
until 1951, and W. E. Willey, engi- 
neer of economics and_ statistics. 
Other states have followed Arizona’s 
lead in adopting sufficiency ratings. 
In Arizona annual reports of ratings 
for the state highway system are 
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made. Should this practice spread, 
then oil marketers, and others, would 
have the opportunity to study the 
ratings and thus determine the pros- 
pects of future highway changes in 
their area, and also to weigh the ac- 
tual highway needs against proposed 
highway building. 

Mr. Jorgenson points out that suf- 
ficiency ratings “provice a basic 
guide to programming of highway 
projects on a priority basis—first 
things first... . A sufficiency rating 
listing brings with it assurance that 





Start Ball Rolling 


The first state “Project—Ade- 
quate Roads” (PAR) Committee 
to be formed since the program 
was launched last February was 
organized in Nashville, Tenn., 
by a group of representatives 
from Tennessee organizations. 

Arthur C. Butler, secretary to 
the National PAR Committee, 
in congratulating the Tennessee 
group for their action, agreed 
with the Tennessee committee 
that they have one purpose only, 
“sound higway and street devel- 
opment.” He pointed out that 
its principal goals would be: (1) 
to get underway a priority or 
urgent needs study of the state 
highway systems, and (2) to 
see that Tennessee develops a 
sound and adequate continuing 
highway program just as quick- 
ly as possible. 











highway expenditures are going to 
be directed toward the most urgent 
needs. While my experience has in- 
dicated that most highway adminis- 
trators are conscientiously endeavor- 
ing to produce the maximum trans- 
portation benefit from their construc- 
tion programs, there are enough 
places where political expediency has 
been dominant as to create a degree 
of doubt in the mind of many high- 
way users. This doubt is readily dis- 
pelled when the highway organization 
uses a sufficiency rating listing as 
the basic guide to its programming.” 


How Ratings Work—Mr. Jorgenson 
explains the operation of the suf- 
ficiency rating system about like this: 

If, for a particular road system, it 
is determined that ratings of 65, on 
the sufficiency rating scale, represent 
the dividing point between satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory road sections, 
this is the cut-off point—65. It rep- 
resents the minimum acceptable level 
for any part of the road system. With 
the cut-off point established, all road 
Sections having sufficiency ratings 
below it are placed in the category 
of urgent needs. 

Mr. Jorgenson points out, “With 
the sufficiency rating procedure it is 
possible, very simply, to set up ar- 
ternate programs based on more than 
one level of tolerability. And the re- 
sults can be readily visualized both 
as they affect specific road sections 
as well as the total highway system. 
This is illustrated in Chart 2, on 
p. 11. 

“The result of applying two cut- 
off points to obtain alternative pro- 
grams is indicated. .. . Under alter- 
nate 1, there are 749 miles of the 
system, or 33%, classified as urgent 
needs. Under alternate 2, there are 
1,283 miles, or 56%.” 

Continuing Review of Program - 
Use of sufficiency ratings carries 
with it the maintaining of the ratings 
on a current basis, Mr. Jorgenson de- 
elares. ‘Thus, there is provided the 
means for continuing review of the 
long-range program when it is formu- 
lated on the sufficiency ratings. The 
mileage of the system each year be- 
low critical sufficiency rating values 
will serve to check the effectiveness 
of the long-range program. He adds: 

“This is illustrated by the data 
presented in the annual reports of 
the Arizona Highway Department 
(see Chart 3 on this page) ... The net 
mileage in service below 60 points as 
of Jan. 1 each year, after taking ac- 
count of new construction, increased 
traffic, etc., should be reduced at a 
fairly regular rate to 0 as of Jan. 1, 
1957.” 


(Second installment in this series on 
Highways and Their Effect on Oil 
Marketers wilf appear in the June 4 
issue of NPN.) 
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Most Refinery Workers Back on Job; 
Unions Pledge Fight for ‘Lost’ 10c 


WASHINGTON—The story of the 
1952 oil workers strike was just about 
completed this week. 

Several important settlements over 
the weekend had reduced the num- 
ber of plants tied up to 11, represent- 
ing 8.3% of the nation’s refinery 
capacity. At the high mark of the 
strike, 56 plants, representing about 
35% of the nation’s refining capacity, 
had been closed down. A week ago, 
the total had been 20.5%. 


Of the 11 that remained closed early 
this week, agreements appeared to 
be close in virtually all of them. 


Even with total settlements almost 
within sight, however, not all the 
shouting and tumult had died. The 
Oil Workers International Union al- 
ready had promised that it would 
try mightily to write a sequel to the 
1952 strike story. The sequel would 
be: “The Case of the Missing Dime.” 


In its official publication, OWIU 
said that sooner or later the oil com- 
panies would have to pay the 10c 
difference between the 25c an hour 
wage hike the unions had originally 
sought and the 15c they eventually 
got. 

“We'll get that dime, and we'll get 
it with interest,” was the way the 
union put it. 


OWIU Hits Phillips The unions 
also raised another issue when OWIU 
President O. A. (Jack) Knight 
charged in an open letter to Presi- 
dent Truman that an investigation 
should be made of rapid tax writeoff 
approvals granted Phillips Petroleum 
Co. by Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. 

The gist of this charge was that 
Phillips shouldn’t be granted approval 
for new facilities when it was shut- 
ting down two plants it already had 
in operation. 

The OWIU blast resulted from 
Phillips’ action in announcing it would 
shut down permanently its Spokane, 
Wash., and Great Falls, Mont., re- 
fineries because of labor disputes. 

The company said that in each 
case, processing improvements cost- 
ing considerable money needed to be 
made, and that it did not care to 
undertake these improvement pro- 
grams unless it could be certain that 
labor conditions would remain stable. 


What the company wanted was 
long-term contracts. The unions were 


pansion “would be a fraud upon those 
taxpayers who do not receive special 
consideration.” 

Phillips’ Chairman K, S. Adams and 
President Paul Endacott replied that 
no amortization has been or is being 
taken at either the Great Falls or 
Spokane refineries. They said a $1.5 
million certificate recently was grant- 
ed covering construction of a cataly- 
tic cracking unit at the Great Falls 
refinery, but they pointed out that 
the certificate couldn’t be used unless 
the facilities were constructed, 

As for other amortization certifi- 
cates they had received, Phillips of- 
ficials said they cover a multitude of 
projects of Phillips Petroleum Co. and 
its subsidiaries throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Knight mailed a copy of his 
letter to each member of Congress, 


apparently hoping that some con- 
gressman would call for an inves- 
tigation. 

Phillips said no investigation is 


called for. All the facts may be found 
in the government’s own public rec- 
ords, the company said. 

WSB Under Fire—-While there was 
no immediate indication that any 
congressman was to do any investi- 
gating of Phillips or the tax amorti- 


RED C 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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zation program, there were some la- 
bor developments on Capitol Hill. 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, in voting to retain wage 
and price controls, advocated some 
Wage Stabilization Board wing-clip- 
ping. The committee wants the 
board’s authority to be limited to 
wage stabilization policies and the in- 
terpretation of those regulations. 
This, then, would remove WSB's dis- 
pute recommendation powers. Also, 
the committee has recommended that 
the present labor - industry - public 
structure of WSB be replaced by a 
board made up of public members 
only. 


Avgas Tight—-Meanwhile, the set- 
tlement of a major portion of the 
oil strikes eased the genera] supply 
situation to such an extent that Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense 
revoked all inventory and export re- 
strictions on products other than 
avgas. 


PAD is permitting civilian air op- 
erators to increase avgas consump- 
tion by about 8%. However, in this 
amendment of Order No. 6, PAD 
made it clear that the avgas supply 
still was very tight. 


Some airline companies had gotten 
caught in a pinch by gambling earlier 
in the month that the strike would 
be a brief one. Expecting this, some 
companies used up most of their May 
avgas quotas during the first three 
weeks and went into the final week 
of the month with gasoline tanks vir- 





GASOLINE-LOADED TANKER Red Crown of Indiana Standard finally moves 

through Canal St. bridge in East Chicago out to Lake Michigan May 21, after being 

detained by bridge pickets for three weeks. Capt. Anthony Karr of East Chicago police 

watches at far right. Indiana Standard obtained injunction compelling city officials to 
open bridge, after they had refused to take action against oil strike pickets 


unwilling to accept. 

Mr. Knight said the company’s ac- 
tion in closing the two plants after 
accepting rapid tax amortization cer- 
tificates from the government for ex- 
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tually dry. This made it necessary 
for some to trim their flight sched- 
ules sharply. 


Part of the reason for the sharp 
avgas pinch was the fact that the 
Gulf Coast refinery area was one of 
the last regions to reach wage settle- 
ments, and much of the nation’s av- 
gas supply is from that area. 


Gulf Coast Suffers Most 
From Settlement Delays 


More than 600,000 b/d of refining 
capacity was still shut down at NPN 
press time, as oil companies and 
unions worked out details of set- 
tlements. 

Over half of the shut down capac- 


ity was at the big refineries on the 
Gulf Coast. 


Refineries 
Company and Est. B/D 
Location Capacity 
Gulf Coast 
Magnolia, Beaumont ...... 150,000 
Shell Oil, Houston ................. 125,000 
Pure Oil, Smiths Bluff ............. 65,000 
Crown Central, Houston ........... 32,500 
372,500 


Midwest 


Cities Service, East Chicago...... 35,000 
Standard Oil (Ohio) Cleveland No. 1 42,500 
Phillips Petroleum, 

Kansas City, Kans. ......ccccees 60,000 
Skelly Oil, El Dorado, Kans. ...... 40,000 

177,500 

Mid-Continent 
Deep Rock, Cushing, Okla. .. 19,000 
East Coast 
Elk Refining, Falling Rock, W. Va.. 4,500 
Rocky Mountain a 
Utah Oil Refining, Salt Lake City... 27,000 
GI OD cece scdbiedcrcidcbsnes 600,500 


$3 Pay Hike for Station Help 


NEW YORK—New AFL Local 917 
union contract covering service sta- 
tion employes calls for a $3 per week 
wage increase regardless of present 
pay, except for those who received 
an increase after Nov. 1, 1951, in 
which case pay hike is $2.50, accord- 
ing to Alan L. Feinman, executive 
vice president of Inter-City Gasoline 
Dealers Assn. The new contract, ef- 
fective May 5, also provides for start- 
ing salary of $48 per week for first 
90 days, $50 for second 90 days, $52 
for third 90 days, and $53.50 there- 
after, with all men supplied by union 
to receive minimum of $53.50 per 
week. 


Jobber Flies Shell Flag 


DETROIT—AMistele Coal and Oil 
Co., fuel oil distributor in the De- 
troit area for 57 years, will become 
a franchise distributor for Shell Oil 
on June 1. 

Mistele, with four fuel oil bulk 
plants and its own truck fleet, has 
a heating division that sells, installs 
and services all types of oil-fired 
furnaces. 
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OPS Studies Plan to Boost Eastern 
Heating Oil Tank Car Prices 1.2c 


WASHINGTON—Top officials of 
the Office of Price Stabilization had 
under advisement at NPN press time 
a proposal from the OPS Petroleum 
Branch that tank car prices for heat- 
ing oils be increased 1.2c a gal. on 
the East Coast. 

Indications were, however, that no 
final decision would be forthcoming 
until probably late this week—or 
more likely—not until the first week 
in June. 

New ceilings along the East Coast 
would be spelled out on the basis of 
an 8c ceiling at the Gulf, plus 0.46c 
transportation increase and 0.20c in- 
crease in spread for terminal opera- 
tors. Here is how the proposed in- 
crease works out: the Gulf Coast 
ceiling is increased 0.5c (from 7.5c 
to 8c); to the 0.5c is added the 0.46c 
increase in transportation and 0.20c 
terminaling. This adds up to 1.16c 
which OPS has rounded off to 1.2c. 

At New York, for instance, this 
increase would raise ceiling on No. 
2 heating oil from 9.1c to 10.3c. 


In addition, branch recommended 
establishment of kerosine ceilings at 
all points of 1c higher than for No. 
2 or Diesel. Increase in heating oil 
ceiling of 1.2c would apply at Nor- 
folk, Va., and northern points, with 
ceilings based on Diesel applying at 
points south of Norfolk. 

Following is a rundown on the new 
ceilings proposed for 27 terminal 
points: 

No. 2 fuel oil—New York, 10.3c; 
Albany, N. Y., plus Portland, Sears- 
port and Bucksport, Maine, 10.6c; 
Boston, New Haven and Everett, 
Mass., plus New London, Conn., and 
Providence and Tiverton, R. 1, and 
Fall River, Mass., 10.5c; Norfolk, 
10.3c; Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
10.4c. 

Diesel oil—Wilmington and Moore- 
head City, N. C., and Charleston, 
S. C., 10.5c, Savannah, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., 11.1c; Miami and 
Port Everglades, Fla. 11.0c; Port 
Tampa, Tampa and Panama City, 
Fla., 10.9c; and Pensacola, Fla., 10.4c. 

In other price developments this 
past week: 

1. Increase of 6% was authorized 
in retail coal ceiling prices, in order 
to compensate for recent freight 
rate increases. 

2. OPS and Justice Department are 
pressing suits against two compa- 
nies which allegedly made over- 
ceiling sales of reconditioned steel 
drums. One case involves National 
Steel Drum Co., Philadelphia, on 
sales made to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Other charge is against Rohm & 
Haas, Philadelphia. 


3. OPS issued new order presum- 
ably aimed at quieting criticism that 
ceiling prices were interfering with 
defense production on certain “es- 
sential commodities and _ services.” 
There is some doubt as to how Gen- 
eral Overriding Regulation 29 might 
be applied to the oil industry, with 
one OPS official saying oil indus- 
try’s chance for qualifying on such 
an item as Navy Special fuel oil is 
practically nil. What the regulation 
actually does is overhaul OPS policy 
in applying its Industry Earnings 
Standard (so-called Johnston Form- 
ula) and Products Earnings Stand- 
ard to commodities and services which 
go directly into the defense program. 


W. K. Warren Made Chairman 


TULSA—W. K. Warren, president 
of Warren Petroleum Corp. since he 
founded the company in 1922, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer by the 
board of directors. 

The board also named J. A. LaFor- 
tune vice chairman, James E. Alli- 
son president, and D. L. Connelly a 
vice president and director, all ef- 
fective June 1. 


Deaths 


Paul Fordyce, branch manager for 
General Petroleum at Bellingham, 
Wash., is missing and has been pre- 
sumed drowned following the recov- 
ery of the bodies of four persons 
who were in his boating party. 

Mr. Fordyce was aboard his sloop 
which failed to return from a cruise 
in Puget Sound on Sunday, May 18. 
He had been with GP since 1942 when 
he started in as manager of a train- 
ing station at Tacoma, Wash. 


* * + 

R. B. McKee, retired vice presi- 
dent of Freedom Valvoline Oil Co., 
died May 25 following a heart at- 
tack. He was 73. 

Mr. McKee joined Freedom Oil 
Works Co. as general sales manager 
in 1918, and was made vice president 
in charge of sales of Freedom Oil 
Co. in 1940. After Freedom’s merger 
with Valvoline, he became vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases for Free- 
dom Valvoline. He retired April 1. 


ad * * 


A. F. McCormick, a salesman for 
The Asphalt Institute, with offices 
in St. Louis, died May 19. 

Before joining The Asphalt Insti- 
tute in 1942, Mr. McCormick was with 
the American Liberty Oil Co., and 
Bitucote Products Co., where he was 
sales manager. 
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‘Gas’ Dispenser Tolerances Unchanged 
By Weights and Measures Conference 


WASHINGTON — Possibility of 
further restrictions on the tolerances 
permitted of retail gasoline pumps 
was avoided last week because the 
petroleum industry and pump manu- 
facturers succeeded in changing a 
committee’s mind. 


The Committee on Specifications 
and Tolerances had come to the 37th 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures with a_ tentative report 
calling for tolerance reductions. 


Before it made its formal report 
to the conference, however, the com- 
mittee held a hearing at which op- 
ponents of the measure presented 
their arguments. 

As a result of the hearing, the 
committee reversed its stand and de- 
cided to recommend to the confer- 
ence that further study be given the 
matter before any changes were 
suggested. 

Arguments posed by oil industry 
representatives and pump manufac- 
turers against tolerance reduction 
were: 

1. The present tolerance is more 
severe than tolerances in relation to 
some other types of measuring de- 
vices. 

2. The mechanical devices used in 
this type of measuring present prob- 
lems, and it is doubtful whether fur- 
ther perfection could be achieved to 
make the measuring units accurate 
enough to meet the proposed specifi- 
cations. 

3. A considerable expense from the 
maintenance standpoint would de- 
velop. 

After “deliberating at great length” 
and “weighing arguments carefully,” 
the committee reached the conclusion 
that since the suggested change was 
not a large one the matter wasn’t 
important enough to over-ride the 
arguments of the opposition. So the 
committee withdrew its tentative 
recommendation. 

Air Eliminators—On the matter of 
air eliminators to prevent passage of 
air or vapor through meters, the 
committee reported its study had 
shown that present language of spec- 
ification regulating installation of 
such devices (Specification S.2.6) has 
caused some confusion. 

To clarify the specifications, and 
to correct the lack of uniformity in 
methods of test, particularly involv- 
ing multiple dispensing units operat- 
ing from a single power source, the 
committee suggested that the specifi- 
cation be amended to read as follows: 

“S.2.6. Air Elimination—A meter 
device shall be equipped with an ef- 
fective mechanical air eliminator or 
other effective means to prevent pas. 
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More Whisky Than Oil 


WASHINGTON—There was 
a time when whisky drinking 
exceeded oil production, and 
therein lies a tale. 


E. L. Hoffman of Socony- 
Vacuum told the story last 
week in his speech on measure- 
ment of petroleum before the 
National Conference on 
Weights and Measures: 

When the nation’s first oil 
well came in at Titusville, Pa., 
in 1859, an immediate need for 
containers arose. 


A call went out for all the 
empty whiskey barrels in town. 
But the oil was coming up 
faster than the whiskey was 
going down, so the _ search 
widened. It soon became evi- 
dent that even the nation itself 
didn’t consume enough liquor 
to provide empty barrels for 
oil. 

Thus the search for a more 
ample—and a less leaky—oil 
container supply began. 











Sage of air or vapor through the 
meter. In a pressure type unit, the 
mechanical air eliminator or other 
effective means shall be installed on 
inlet side of the meter as close there- 
to as is practicable.” 

Other developments at the confer- 
ence included a speech by E. L. Hoff- 
man of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. on 
the problems involved by the ac- 
curate measurement of petroleum. 


Measurement procedures now used 
and standardization already accom- 
plished have not eliminated the 
possibility of inaccurate measure- 
ments, Mr. Hoffman told the con- 
ference. 

Human errors, flexibility of tank 
bottoms, changing temperatures and 
other factors are involved, he said. 


Use of automatic gauges is being 
studied by many companies and are 
in use in some instances, mostly on 
an intra-company basis, but one 
drawback to more widespread use 
is the fact that installation of auto- 
matic gauges costs about $500 a 
tank, Mr. Hoffman said. 


He said that use of meters, partic- 
ularly on leading racks, pipe lines 
and tank trucks dispensing house- 
hold heating oil, has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. This 
trend he said, makes it essential and 


“most important” that the degree of 
accuracy required by the weights and 
measures authorities be maintained 
at all times. 

On the subject of the testing of 
vehicle tank meters, W. A. Kerlin, 
sealer of weights and measures for 
Alameda County, Calif., said it was 
his opinion that many so-called meter 
inaccuracies actually were inaccura- 
cies in testing and proving of the 
meters. 

He cited as an example the fact 
that the variation in temperature, 
unless compensated for by the tester 
could result in a testing error. 

LP-Gas—Regarding an assignment 
it received last year to study and 
make recommendations for specifi- 
cations, tolerances and regulations 
covering measuring equipment for 
liquefied petroleum gas, committee 
said it had not been able to gather 
information it needed and therefor: 
was unable to make recommenda 
tions. 


API Marketing Training 
Manual Now Available 


NEW YORK—The handbook on 
training marketing personnel issued 
by API's Division of Marketing is 
just off the press. Entitled “Devel- 
oping Your Men Builds Profits, the 
book contains general training prin- 
ciples, tells how to set up a training 
program, gives patterns of programs 
for all phases of petroleum market- 
ing, and lists recommended refer- 
ences and tested training aids. (See 
NPN March 12, p. 59). 

Listed as API Manual 1500, cop 
ies may be obtained at $1.00 each 
from American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y 


Shell Uses ‘Jumping Letters’ 
In New Billboard Campaign 


NEW YORK—“Jumping” letters 
in actual motion, spelling out the 
word “Activated” are being used on 
Shell Oil outdoor billboards through- 
out the country, in connection with 
the company’s gasoline advertising 
campaign, 

The moving parts of the sign are 
three foot high letters which bounce 
continuously and independently of 
each other. The complete message 
reads “Buy Activated,” in yellow let- 
ters against blue background, with 
only the words “Activated” moving. 

Shell developed the mechanical 
principle, which consists of a motor 
driven crankshaft behind the bill- 
board. The over-all unit, housed in a 
panel 20 ft. x 5% ft. can be attached 
to existing billboards. 

Shell first used the bouncing let- 
ters in window display units at serv- 
ice stations. 
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Road-Use Formula Urged 


For Vehicle Taxation 


SEATTLE—A proposal that a mo- 
tor vehicle licensing fee should have 
a definite relationship to the amount 
of space occupied by a vehicle at any 
one instance was advanced by Vern 
M. Drew, director of research for the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, at the 
closing meeting of the 30th annua 
convention of Washington Motor 
Transport Assn. May 24. 

In considering this possibility, Mr. 


NOW! 


; y 3 looks 





Drew said the basic question is: How 
many miles of highway facility does 
a state offer, and to how many regis- 
tered vehicles does it offer that facil- 
ity? 

Mr. Drew said the fuel tax serves 
as a “use” tax and stated, “A taxing 
formula in its simplest form would 
consist of two elements and only 
two: 

“1. Registration fees proportional 
to the vehicle length. 

“2. Usage fees proportional to tax- 
able fuel consumed.” 

Mr. Drew said the many highway 
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cost methods and theories have re- 
sulted in “an almost perfect state 
of confusion” and called for a return 
to a basic approach. He urged the 
truckers to support the “space occu- 
pancy” theory as a grass-roots ap- 
proach to the problem. 


Toll Road for Massachusetts 


BOSTON—Gov. Paul A. Dever has 
signed the East-West toll road bill 
passed by Massachusetts legislature 
last week which gives toll road au- 
thority complete control of any com- 
mercial enterprises along the 130- 
mile road to be constructed between 
Boston area and New York state 
line. No requirement for competitive 
sale of oil products was included in 
the measure. 


ICC Drops Investigation 
Of Southern Tank Trucker 


WASHINGTON — Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Division No. 3 
has discontinued investigation into 
the reasonableness of distance com- 
modity rates of Petroleum Carrier 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., applicable 
to transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts in tank trucks, from points in 
Florida and Georgia to points in 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 

ICC said these rates were “not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful.” 
It said its finding, however, was 
“without prejudice” to any different 
conclusions that might be reached 
in another ICC proceeding brought 
by Alabama Great Southern and 
other southern railroads against As- 
sociated Petroleum Carriers, Inc., 
and others. 

It said railroads in that case al- 
leged that rates of numerous motor 
carriers, including Petroleum Carrier 
Corp., on bulk petroleum products, 
are, and for the future, will be un- 
reasonable to extent that they are 
less than 1.5c higher than minimum 
reasonable rail rates prescribed in 
ICC southern petroleum rail rate 
case decided last year. It said the 
rates under investigation in Petro- 
leum Carrier Case were at issue in 
the Alabama Great Southern case. 


Sun Antitrust Trial Soon 


PHILADELPHIA -— The govern- 
ment hopes to have completed in 
about two weeks the investigation 
it has been making preparatory to 
trial of the exclusive dealing case 
against Sun Oil, Justice Department 
attorneys have told U. 8S. District 
Judge J. Cullen Ganey. 

Investigation is substantially com- 
pleted now, attorneys said. 

Judge Ganey has instructed at- 
torneys for both sides to reappear 
in June with a view to resolving the 
matter of the government’s objections 
to the latest set of interrogatories 
Sun has directed at the government. 
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(Issued May 20-26, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling 

t: NPA—National Production Author- 
) f Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA 
Defense Production Administration; DTA 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB 
Wage Stabilization Board: OPS Office of 
Price Stabilization 


List of Orders 


PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense 

PAD Order No. 5, Revocation, Limitation on 
inventories. 

PAD Dir. 1 to Order No, 5, Revocation, spe- 
cial rules 

PAD Dir. 2 to Order No. 5, Reservation of 
supply 

Notice of Adjustment to PAD Order No. 6 
with respect to aviation gasoline for agricul- 
tural purposes 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization 

DMO No. 16, Creating a committee on pro 
duction policy. 
NPA—National Production Authority 

Dir. 3 to NPA Order M-46, Filing date for 
Form PAD-26LP, petroleum line pipe. 
SSB—Salary Stabilization Board 





Int. 6, Extended workweek compensation 
under GSO 10. 

Int. 7, Stock option and stock purchase 
plans. 


Int. 8, Effects of Changes in legal structure 
of business enterprises, 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 17, AMDT. 6, Petroleum products in 
territories and possessions. 

GOR 9%, Amdt. 18, Sales and deliveries of 
new ships and repair and conversion of ships 


What Orders Do 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 


GASOLINE AND FUEL OILS—Revocations 
of PAD Order No. 5 and Directions 1 and 2 
removes inventory and export restrictions in 
strike-affected areas on motor gasoline, home 
heating oils, Diesel and residual fuel oils. 

AVIATION GASOLINE FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND FOREST OPERATIONS—Notice 
of adjustment to PAD Order No. 6 removes 
quantity limitations on aviation gasoline used 
for crop seeding, fertilization, or pest and 
weed control and for protection of forests. 


Office of Defense Mobilization 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION—Defense Mobili- 
zation Order No. 16 establishes an interagency 
Committee on Production Policy consisting of 
Defense Production Administrator and repre- 
sentatives from 11 departments or agencies 
affected by production. 


National Production Authority 


PETROLEUM LINE PIPE APPLICATIONS 

Dir. 3 to NPA Order M-46 sets June 5 as 
date for filing of applications for priorities 
assistance in purchase of line pipe for small 
construction and production operations and 
MRO in oi] and gas industries for fourth 
quarter of 1952. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


INTERPRETATIONS IN QUESTION AND 
ANSWER FORM-—Salary Stabilization Board 
Interpretations 6, 7 and 8S in question and 
answer form cover extended workweek com- 
pensation under GSO 10, stock option and 
purchase plans and effects of changes in the 
legal structure of business enterprises. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS IN TERRI- 
TORIES AND POSSESSIONS—Under Amdt. 6 
to CPR 17 sales of petroleum products made 
in the Territories and possessions of the United 
States have been removed from provisions of 
CPR 17 and transferred to control of CPR 9. 

SALES OF NEW SHIPS AND REPAIR 
AND CONVERSION —Amat. 18 to GOR 9 con- 
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Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


tinues indefinitely the suspension of the ap 
plication of ceiling price regulations to sales 
and deliveries of certain new ships and repair 
and conversion of certain ships 


RFC Loan Terminal Sought 


WASHINGTON— East River Termi- 
nals, Inc., Brooklyn, has applied to 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for a 
$6-million loan to finance construc- 
tion of 84-million-gal. tanker term- 
inal for oil products on East River, 
Long Island. Newly-formed company 
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Cans are so handy for so many 
uses—no wonder oil sales go 
up the moment these cans are 
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than just deliver your product. 
They'll give a real promotional 


push to your sales. 


Available in 2, 24, 
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is wholly-owned by Preferred Oil Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn. 


Georgia to Vote on Diversion 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A proposal to 
guarantee that all gasoline tax rev- 
enue and motor vehicle registration 
fees be used on the roads, has been 
endorsed by Governor Talmadge, and 
will be presented to the voters in 
November. 


Alabama and Arizona also have 


similar anti-diversion amendments to 
be voted on in November. 
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WASHINGTON — Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense has dropped 
its requests for fourth quarter ma- 
terials for the petroleum industry 
into the hopper at the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. 

PAD requested a little more than 
2,200,000 tons of steel for domestic 
operations, which is a bit less than 
the third quarter request for 2,300,- 
000 tons. 

Even though PAD is asking for 
less, it may actually wind up with 
more than it was allotted for the 
third quarter. The reason is that 
for the third quarter, DPA did con- 
siderable trimming of PAD’s re- 
quests and PAD ended up with 1,- 
903,700 tons. 

For the fourth quarter, DPA may 
do less trimming, with the result 
that PAD might well get more even 
while asking less. 

DPA officials who have a hand in 
shaping up the final allotments have 
indicated that the oil industry prob- 
ably will get about all the struc- 
tural steel it needs for the fourth 
quarter. The point of stress and 
strain, however, lies in the field of 
small pipe and oil country tubular 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man appeared ready to stretch out 
as long as possible the suspense over 
White House reaction to the “Tide- 
lands” quitclaimer sent over by Con- 
gress early last week. 

Most observers felt strongly that 
a Presidential veto was almost a 
certainty, so the speculation actually 
centered on the tone the message to 
Congress would take. They felt some- 
body would be made a “whipping 
boy,” but were not sure who it 
would be. 

Reports circulated widely at NPN 
press time that one veto message 
had been drawn up earlier excoriat- 
ing the so-called “oil lobby” but sub- 
sequently was squashed upon the ad- 
vice of other departments. Latter re- 
portedly had pointed out that most 
oil companies are concerned primar- 
ily with proceeding with “tidelands” 
operations, rather than with whether 
federal or state governments exer- 
cised control. Most oil operators, in 
fact, were felt to have favored the 
O’Mahoney “interim” bill which 
would have given federal government 
control over the “tidelands,” pending 
final settlement of the dispute by 
Congress. 

Deadline for Presidential action on 
the quitclaimer was Thursday, May 
29, midnight. 

Congress Roundup—_Tempo of 


PAD Asks for 2,200,000 Tons Steel; 
Heavy Plate Continues Very Tight 


goods. Supply of those items has 
been short for some time and indi- 
eations now are that they'll con- 
tinue to be short for some time to 
come. 

The crying need is for more heavy 
plate. Sheet steel is in ample supply, 
but heavy plate production still is 
well behind requirements. 

A committee of heavy tank manu- 
facturers stressed the need for more 
plate production last week in an ap- 
pearance before National Production 
Authority. They said they needed 
twice as much steel plate as they 
were getting if the expanding petro- 
leum and agriculture needs were to 
be met. They asked NPA to do some- 
thing to stimulate plate production. 

NPA said it would study the mat- 
ter, but no quick solution appeared 
available. 

PAD’s materials requests for the 
fourth quarter, together with the ac- 
tual third quarter allotments follow: 


3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. 

Allotment Request 
Carbon steel .. 1,763,000 tons 2,061,888 tons 
Alloy steel .... 140,000 tons 165,271 tons 


Stainless steel.. 1,500,000 Ibs. 3,141,000 Ibs. 
Copper ..» 9,050,000 Ibs. 10,598,000 Ibs 
Aluminum . 1,500,000 Ibs. 1,891,000 Ibs. 


Tidelands to States? Truman Veto Seen 


other oil developments on Capitol 
Hill this past week was slow, with 
the following materializing: 

1. Legislation for repealing the 2c 
a gal. federal excise tax on gasoline 
has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Passman (D., La.) and referred 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The bill (H.R. 7930) would 
become effective July 1, 1953. No 
action on the measure is expected 
this season. 

Meanwhile, both the House and 
Senate have approved a 5c District 
of Columbia tax on gasoline. Pres- 
ent 4c tax would have reverted to 
3c on July 1. 

2. Deficiency appropriations bill 
(H.R. 7860) approved by the House 
carries $6,100,000 for continued ex- 
ploration of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 in Alaska, in view of 
“promising discoveries” already made 
there. 


Jobbers Get More Margin 


RALEIGH, N. C.—W. A. Parker, 
secretary, North Carolina Oil Jobbers 
Assn., reports that Atlantic, Rich- 
field, Socony-Vocuum and Crown have 
joined the list of suppliers who have 
recently increased jobber margins on 
regular gasoline by 0.25c per gal. 

Mr. Parker said the increase 
brings margin up generally to 2.75c 


per gal. in area. He said that Cities 
Service has also increased its margin 
by 0.125c per gal. on regular to bring 
total to its jobbers of 2.625c, while 
American has increased its margin 
by 0.15c per gal. on regular, from 
2.50c to 2.65c. 

Premium gasoline margins have re- 
mained relatively unchanged, he add- 
ed, running from 0.75c to 1c per gal. 

Earlier, Mr. Parker disclosed that 
Shell and Pure had hiked their mar- 
gins by 0.25c per gal. on regular gas- 
oline. 


Petrochemical Growth Cited 
By NPA’s Chemical Division 


WASHINGTON—AIn 1930 less than 
1% of organic chemicals were derived 
from petroleum, but in 1950 as much 
as 60% of organic chemicals produced 
were directly or indirectly from pe- 
troleum raw materials. O. V. Tracy, 
director of National Production 
Authority’s Chemical Division, cited 
those figures May 21 in emphasizing 
tremendous development of petroleum 
as a raw material for chemical pro- 
duction. 

He pointed to petroleum uses in 
production of synthetic rubber and 
synthetic alcohol as examples of ex- 
pansion, and said more uses could be 
expected because petroleum materials 
generally were much less expensive 
than other basic raw ingredients used 
in making chemicals. 

Expansion in petrochemical field, 
however, poses no threat to future oil 
supply, he said. “If all organic chem- 
icals were made from petroleum, the 
total annual tonnage of petroleum 
needed would amount to less than 
two days’ production of crude oil in 
+ A Sa 


Underground Storage Ban Lift 
Asked by Highway Committee 


WASHINGTON — National High- 
way Users Conference, meeting in 
Washington, was urged May 8 by one 
of its committees to go on record 
against restrictions on adequate un- 
derground petroleum storage. 

Highway transportation in Defense 
Mobilization Committee, headed by 
Harold J. Arthur, master, Vermont 
State Grange, called for “repeal of 
capacity restrictions on underground 
petroleum storage facilities that re- 
sult in inadequate supplies in event 
of defense emergencies.” 


Gasoline Tax Hike Sticks 


LANSING, Mich.—Michigan Su- 
preme Court has ruled that the 
state’s 1.5c per gal. gasoline tax in- 
crease—from 3c to 4.5c—passed last 
year over the governor’s veto, can- 
not be referred to voters for approval 
because it is an appropriation meas- 
ure. The citizens committee had ob- 
tained enough petitions to put the 
question on ballot this fall. 
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Lube Refining Capacity Rises 9.4%; 


27.8% of Total Use 


WASHINGTON—U. S. lube oil re- 
fining capacity was 10.9% greater on 
Jan. 1, 1951, than on Jan. 1, 1950. 

Estimated capacity on Jan. 1, 1952, 
was 9.4% above total a year earlier. 

This and other detailed information 
regarding lube oil production was re- 
leased May 22 by Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense after final tabu- 
lation was completed on a survey 
made in mid-1951. 

Total capacity on Jan. 1, 1952, was 
estimated at 171,175 b/d, compared 
with 161,148 b/d on Jan. 1, 1951 and 
149,261 b/d on Jan. 1, 1950. 

Survey also gives a breakdown on 


Is Automotive 


end uses of lube oils for 1950 and first 
quarter of 1951. Latter tabulation 
shows that automotive uses of all 
types of lube oils comprised 27.8% 
of all sales. Industrial oils other 
than grease accounted for 18.6% of 
total, with other as follows: aviation, 
1.2% railroads, 2.8%, grease, 3.1% 
and “other uses,” 0.7%. 


Survey showed that industrial uses 
were concentrated in oils with viscos- 
ity index of 76 or below, that auto- 
motive uses dominated 76-95 and 95 
and above v.i., whereas aviation uses 
were almost entirely in above 95 v.i. 
category. 


In addition to domestic uses, ex- 
ports amounted to 20.2% of U. 8. 
production and bulk sales reached 
25.6%. 

Information gathered by PAD in 
survey, except that restricted for ad- 
ministrative or security reasons, was 
set forth in six tables. These tables 
cover: refining capacity for lubricat- 
ing oil, classified by viscosity; refin- 
ing capacity classified as “conven- 
tional” and “solvent”; refining ca- 
pacity classified by viscosity of fin- 
ished lubricant; lubricating oil ship- 
ments for 1950 and first quarter 
1951; wax production from refining of 
lube oils, and chemicals-used in re- 
fining of lubricating oils. Four of 
these tables are reproduced at left. 


Wescoat Named To Head 


NPC Storage Study Group 


WASHINGTON—Chairman Walter 
S. Hallanan has named L. S. Wes- 
coat, Pure Oil president, as chairman 
of the new National Petroleum Coun- 
cil Petroleum Storage Capacity Com- 
mittee. 

Up to date storage study had been 
requested by PAD at an April 22 
NPC meeting. 

Other committee members are: 

Paul G. Blazer, Ashland Oil & Re- 
fining. 

Horace E. Davenport, Independent 
Oil Men’s Assn. of New England. 

B. A. Hardey, Independent pro- 
ducer, Shreveport. 

Harry B. Hilts, Atlantic Coast Oil 
Conference. 

Charles 8S. Jones, Richfield Oil. 

John M. Lovejoy, Seaboard Oil. 

Nelson Maynard, National 
gress of Petroleum Retailers, 

L. F. McCollum, Continental Oil. 

M. H. Robineau, Frontier Refining. 

Roland V. Rodman, Anderson-Prich- 
ard Oil. 

Clarendon E. Streeter, 
nia Grade Crude Oil Assn. 

Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil. 

W. W. Vandeveer, Cleveland. 


United States Lubricating Oil Refining Capacity 
Classified by Viscosity of Product 


(B/CD of Finished Lubricating Oi!) 

Others 
(Heart cuts, 
Steam Cyl. 

ete.) % Ine. 

18,003 

19,957 


Nonviscous 
Neutrals 
B/CD 
16,004 
18,209 


Bright 
Stocks 
B/CD % Ine. 
27,305 
29,739 


Neutrals 
B/CD 
87,949 
93,243 


Date 
Jan. 1, 1950 . 
Jan. 1, 1951 . 
Estimated 
Jan. 1, 1952 


% Ine. % Ine. TOTAL 


eee os oes 149,261 
13.7 6.0 10.9 161,148 
18,454 1.4 99,879 7.1 31,016 21,826 9.4 171,175 


United States Lubricating Oil Refining Capacity 
Classified by Type of Refining 


(B/CD of Finished Lubricating Oi!) 
Conventional Refining Solvent Refining 
Capacity Capacity 
B/CD B/CD 
60,099 a 89,162 , 
63,126 5.1 98,022 9.9 


DATE 
Jan. 1, 1950 
Jan. 1, 1951 .. 
Estimated 
Jan, 1, 1952 ... 


% Increase % Increase TOTAL 


149,261 


65,708 4.1 105,467 7.6 


United States Lubricating Oil Refining Capacity Classified by V. |. 


(Capacities expressed in B/CD of finished lubricating oil) 

Less Than % Inc. 65-75 V.I. % Inc. 76-95 V.I. % Ine. Above 
65 V.1. Over (Inel.) Over (Inel.) Over 95 V.1. 
Prev. Prev. Prev. 
Year Year Year 


Con- 
> Ine. 
Over 
Prev. 
DATE Year 
Jan. 1, 1950 
Jan, 1, 1951 
Estimated 
Jan, 1, 1952 57,231 6.8 


B/CD 
50,826 es 
53,564 5.4 


B/CD 
13,709 
15,009 


B/CD 
32,729 
36,648 


B/CD 
51,997 o< 
55,927 7.6 


TOTAL 


149,261 


9.5 12.0 161,148 


16,213 8.0 38,449 4.9 59,282 6.0 171,175 


Pennsylva- 
Lubricating Oil Shipments Classified by End Use and V. |. 
First Quarter 1951 


Below 76 V.1. 
B/CD 


Total 
B/CD 


Per cent of Lubri- 
cating Oil Sales 
1,921 1, 
44,388 27. 

4,479 

4,984 


76-95 V.1. Above 95 V.1. 
B/CD B/CD 


Aviation 156 


14,065 
1,152 
951 


1,765 
24,694 


747 
217 


Oil Storage Law Challenged 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Hearings be- 
ae ba = 4,433 29,775 gan May 23 in Lehigh County Court 
edna ~m o&..., we... es on a case brought by Esso Standard 
28,146 6,558 5,499 40,203 testing constitutionality of a town- 
ship ordinance passed March 12, which 
limits storage of petroleum products 
to 75,000 gals. in one tank. 


The company wants to build a 

3,800,000-gal. tank farm terminal on 

some 15 acres in East Allentown and 

Tae Hanover townships. Residents of the 

ios soe bite area are opposing project on grounds 

40,853 that it will constitute a fire hazard 
and depreciate property value. 


5,629 
2,580 
3,816 


Grease Manufacture .... 

Other Industrial Oils .. 

GEE 5.06 bv dscisisse 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL 


Exports 
Bright Stocks ........ 501 
Neutrals 5,269 
Finished Blended Oils 6,484 


1,400 
1,017 
6,168 


3,605 
3,592 
4,104 


5,506 
9,878 
16,756 
TOTAL EXPORTS 12,254 8,585 11,301 32,140 
Bulk Sales 
Bright Stocks 
Neutrals .......... 
Others 


920 
13,659 
6,083 


20,662 


1,402 
3,449 
986 


5,837 


4,900 
5,354 
4,100 


7,222 


TOTAL BULK SALES 14,354 
GRAND TOTALS . 66,691 35,201 


57,613 159,505 
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Newspaper Ads Splash Magazine Claim 
That Re-Refined Motor Oils Are Best 


A magazine article attacking 1,000- 
mile motor oil changes and claiming 
re-refined oils are better than vir- 
gin oils has touched off a new ad- 
vertising drive for public favor by 
re-refiners. 


An article in the June issue of True 
magazine declares the oil industry is 
“gypping”’ the public by selling oil 
changes every 1,000 or 2,000 miles. It 
implies a car owner can use oil as 
high as 30,000 miles. (True had a 
total paid circulation of 1,667,306 as 
of Dec. 31, 1951.) 


Re-refiners were quick to capitalize 
on the article. The Assn. of Petrole- 
um Re-Refiners, Washington, D. C., 
ran a half-page ad in the May 26 
Washington Post’ headlined “The 
Truth About Motor Oils.” Addressed 
specifically to congressmen and gov- 
ernment officials, the ad referred to 
the True article, and used such 
phrases as “scandal without prece- 
dent” and “sensational exposes.” Sim- 
ilar ads by the association and re- 
refining companies themselves have 
appeared in other publications. 


The re-refiners got a quick reply 
from Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn. in a letter by Donald C. O’Hara 
to the Washington Post giving the 
other side of the story. Mr. O’Hara 
stressed that re-refiners are avoiding 
the 6c per gal. tax on lubricating oil 
by declaring their product inferior to 
virgin oil. 

What True Says — Authored by 
Jack Harrison Pollack, the True ar- 
ticle asserts that every time a motor- 
ist changes oil, he drives away “as 
happy as any man who ever was 
shrewd enough to buy a gold brick 
from somebody he met in a bar. 
That's one part of the con.” 

Mr. Pollack goes on to say that to 
save money and conserve “an irre- 
placeable asset,’ car owners should 
use re-refined oils. He states such 
oils are not just “as good,” but “bet- 
ter” than virgin oils. Vitriolic 
throughout, he paints the oil indus- 
try as being thoroughly unethical in 
its marketing of motor oil. 


Rebuttal—Mr. O’Hara made the 
following comments on the re-refin- 
ers’ association ad in his letter to 
the Post: 


“The advertisement features the 
claim that re-refined oil (made from 
crankcase drainings) is even better 
than it was when new. All opposi- 
tion is silenced with, the statement 
that ‘anyone who attempts to dis- 
credit the re-refining industry is an 
enemy of the public.’ At the risk 
of being classified as a public enemy, 
I should like to call your attention 


to the fact that the re-refiners them- 
selves do not always consider their 
product as good as new. 

“Lubricating oil is subject to an 
excise tax of 6c per gal. The tax 
must be paid not only by refiners of 
new oil but by ‘any person who 
cleans, renovates, or refines used or 
waste lubricating oil by any method 
or process which produces an oil sub- 
stantially equivalent to new lubricat- 
ing oil.’ The re-refiners, however, are 
avoiding this tax by maintaining to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
their product is not even the ‘equiva- 
lent’ of new oil! 

“The advertisement also refers to 
‘unfair labeling laws.’ This apparent- 
ly has reference to the fact that a 
well-known seller of re-refined oil 
was sentenced to jail by a Special 
Sessions Court last summer upon 
complaint of the New York City In- 
spector of Weights and Measures be- 
cause he labeled his oil ‘100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Oil.’ 


“It is, of course, true that many 
states have statutes requiring that 
products be correctly labeled and that 
the presence of used material be dis- 
closed to the buyer. Your readers 
can judge for themselves whether 
such statutes are ‘unfair.’” 


British Coal Plan Backfires; 
Puts Oil in Limelight 


WASHINGTON — Wreckage of 
British government’s effort to import 
Italian coal miners on reefs of British 
miners’ opposition to foreign labor is 
being interpreted in Washington gov- 
ernmental circles as a blow to Brit- 
ain’s plans for adequate coal produc- 
tion—thus bettering the competitive 
position of petroleum and possibly 
leading to further aggravation of 
worldwide heavy residual fuel short- 
age. 

Over weekend of May 17, Britain’s 
National Coal Board gave in to anti- 
foreigner sentiment and shelved plans 
for introducing 1,000 Italians into 
pits, scuttling considerable expendi- 
ture of government funds used for 
transportation and training of Ita- 
lians. 

About 1,200 Italians have gone into 
mines since the board started recruit- 
ing last year. Other jobs are to be 
found for 1,000 refused entry, or they 
may return to Italy. 


A government official concerned 
with worldwide petroleum problems 
pointed out May 19 that Britain had 
hoped to increase coal production by 
11,000,000 tons during 1952 to 1953 
and now will probably see production 


boost of only 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
tons. 


He said that British have failed to 
take three essential, though “‘unpalat- 
able” steps: (1) Saturday shifts, (2) 
staggering of vacations and holidays 
to avoid mine shutting-down and (3) 
use of foreigners to fill 15,000-man 
shortage in miners’ ranks. 

It will inevitably have impact on 
the oil picture, he said, though per- 
haps Britain will squeeze through 
without a coal shortage this winter if 
weather is not bitter. 


Natural Gas Service Extended 


WASHINGTON—Four utilities 
serving customers in New York State 
have been granted modifications of 
PAD Order No. 2 to permit them to 
extend natural gas service to new 
customers. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been authorized to 
permit extension of its service to 
1,000 new house-heating customers 
during the next 12 months. 

The Binghamton Gas Works has 
been granted permission to attach 
952 new space-heating customers in 
the area around Binghamton during 
the next 12 months. 

Keystone Gas Co., Inc., has been 
authorized to attach 108 new space- 
heating customers in the area around 
Olean during the same period. Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corp., Syra- 
cuse, will extend its service to Pass 
& Seymour, Inc., Solvay, a large- 
volume consumer. 


Anti-rust ‘Gas’, Fuel Oil 
Patented by Sinclair 


NEW YORK — Sinclair has been 
granted a patent on its anti-rust gas- 
oline containing “RD-119,” chemical 
developed in the Sinclair laboratories 
to stop rust and corrosion. Patent 
covers Sinclair kerosine, home heat- 
ing oils, tractor fuel, and Diesel fuels 
which also contain the chemical. 


Report on Pipe Lines 


American Pipe Lines, by George S. Wolbert 
Jr., 179 pages, 7 x 10% in., stiff cloth binding 
published by University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Okla., price, $3.50. 


American Pipe Lines describes the 
economic status, industrial structure 
and legal implications of pipe lines in 
America. 

Written in two parts, the first sec- 
tion of the book gives a report on the 
historical, economic and technical de- 
velopment of pipe lines, including a 
discussion of the specific issues relat- 
ing to industry rate and service re- 
quirements. The second part surveys 
existing legal and administrative rem- 
edies designed to cope with the prob- 
lems described in part 1. 
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Introducing— 


There’s a new name in Washing- 
ton that is going to mean a lot to 
oil men from the well to the pump 
island. 

J. Ed Warren. 

The new Deputy Administrator of 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. On June 1, he takes over from 
Bruce K. Brown as the oil industry’s 
No. 1 defense man. 

Just who is Ed Warren? 


Well, that’s a question you'd never 
ask in the oil fields. Warren has 
been a successful production operator 
(Texas, Wyoming, etc.) for more 
than a quarter of a century. Just 
before being chosen Deputy PAD by 
Interior Secretary Chapman, he 
served two one-year terms as presi- 
dent of Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America. And he’s given the in- 
dustry a boost along the road by 
serving with National Petroleum 
Council, API and OTIC. 


Although Warren’s’ background 
savors strictly of the oil fields, you'd 
get a fast denial from the men who 
know him if you suggested this might 
blind his thinking with respect to 
problems of other branches of the 
industry. Bruce Brown left little 
doubt on this point when he revealed 
in a recent talk that Warren had 
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been “unanimously recommended” 
as his replacement by a “large group 
representative of all segments of the 
industry.” 

Brown recalled that news of War- 
ren’s selection ran through an API 
meeting last year “like wildfire,” and 
the great interest shown throughout 
the industry practically compelled 
Secretary Chapman to make public 
confirmation several months in ad- 
vance. 

Since joining PAD April 1 as as- 
sociate deputy, Warren has already 
become a familiar and reassuring fig- 
ure to the parade of marketers, 
transporters, refiners and producers 
moving constantly through the PAD 
halls. 

The steady eyes behind those horn- 
rimmed spectacles, the steady, low- 
toned voice and the powerful build 
promise that the industry’s prob- 
lems are going to be met calmly and 
forcefully. 

Like many another successful oil 
man, Warren started at the bottom. 
In fact, his first oil “venture” as 
cook for an Alaskan oil exploration 
party flopped dismally. 

When he graduated from the Uni- 
sity of Washington in 1923 with a 
degree in mining geology, the min- 


J. Ed Warren 
The New Deputy PAD 


ing business was in a rut. So War- 
ren latched up with two friends who 
were members of a study team 
formed by U.S. Geological Survey 
to scout oil possibilities at Pt. Bar- 
row, Alaska. The day before the 
party left, with Warren apparently 
having the cook’s job sewed up, along 
came the boss—accompanied by a 
friend newly tagged as the party’s 
cook. Young Ed got the bounce. 


But he also got going. His next 
move was to Salt Creek, Wyo., where 
he went to work for Carter Oil Co. 
as roustabout and tool pusher. Then 
followed more important positions 
with various oil companies, includ- 
ing Continental, where he was spe- 
cial advisor to the late Dan Moran 
at the time of his resignation in 
1934. At that point, Warren made 
his first move toward a self-employed 
status, joining Carl B. King Drilling 
Co., Midland. Before long, he had 
bought an interest in the business. 
In 1943, he became president. 


Warren sold out his interest in 
that company two months ago with 
the employes taking over to keep it 
a going concern. However, he still 
is a partner in King, Warren and 
Dye, an independent producing com- 
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pany with chief holdings in West 
Texas. 

On a question of vital interest to 
many oil marketers—imports—War- 
ren has taken a definite stand. Based 
on his public statements while still 
in private business, Warren opposes 
a rate of imports that might retard 
the development and effectiveness of 
domestic production. He believes it 
is important to the oil industry’s fu- 
ture that technological development 
be permitted to expand in order to 
meet the nation’s needs. 

Warren is author or co-author of 
several papers on drilling and pro- 
duction economics. In addition to 
serving with IPAA and NPC, he has 
worked on API’s General Production 
Committee, has been OTIC chairman 
for Texas and New Mexico, and has 


served as president of American 
Assn. of Oil Well Drilling Con- 
tractors. 


Married in 1924, Warren is the father 
of a pretty, blonde daughter of 17 and 
a son of 23. The latter is doing 
scouting work for Gulf Oil while 
waiting to see if the Army wants to 
recall him to active duty, or whether 
he can return to the University of 
Texas to complete his geology work. 

That’s a brief look at Ed Warren. 
Those who know him say the indus- 
try has another good man in Wash- 
ington. Those who don’t can be re- 
assured by the fact he has refused 
to take part in any new leasing or 
royalty activities since going to 
Washington. He’s not going to push 
his private business while he’s in 
Washington. He wants to do the 
job right. 


Sinclair Has New Marketing 
Head; Others Elevated 


NEW YORK—4J. E. Dyer, director 
of transportation, supply and distri- 
bution for Sinclair Refining, has been 
named vice president and director of 
marketing succeeding Ernest L. 
Hughes, who will assume the newly- 
created position of director of prop- 
erty acquisitions with headquarters in 
Chicago, June 1. 

M. C. Braeckel, vice president, has 
been appointed manager of whole- 
sale marketing, succeeding Harry H. 
Fuller, who will continue as vice 
president in an advisory capacity. 

Brown L. Meece, vice president in 
charge of marketing for the com- 
pany’s western division, will have 
charge of wholesale sales in that di- 
vision. 
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Oil Men Visit Campus to Give Facts 
On What Makes the Industry Tick 


By NPN Staff Writer 


TROY, N. Y.—The world of petro- 
leum came to the campus here May 
16-17 for better understanding and 
appreciation among social studies 
teachers, prospective and established 
text-book authors, and students. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
was inaugurating a six-year indus- 
trial council program intended to 
show how the industrial corporation 
speeds economic progress and how 
important this is to the individual. 
Petroleum had been chosen as the 
first of a dozen major industrial fields 
to be covered in the engineering 
school’s semi-annual symposiums. 

The Independent marketer and the 
Independent producer were represent- 
ed, along with the world’s largest oil 
company and lesser majors, plus 
Britain’s Anglo-Iranian. 

Who Spoke—In keynote and other 
addresses: 

—Max W. Ball, oil and gas consult- 
ant, told how oil, due to the profit 
incentive, made possible the indus- 
trial revolution which has resulted in 
machines supplying 90% of our pro- 
ductive energy, whereas in 1850 
muscles provided 94%. 

—Joseph E. Pogue of the Chase 
National Bank, Gulf Oil director, ex- 
plained how money makes the in- 
dustry go, and how inflation and the 
tax structure are hampering it. 

—John Harper, chairman of Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, showed 
that at least half of the 1.8 million 
persons in the oil business in the 
U. S. are in Independent marketing, 
and recounted that over the last 40 
years “Independents have consistent- 
ly walked off with an ever increasing 
share of the business.” 

—United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie said he believes there 
is “a good chance of reaching a 
peaceful solution fair to all” of the 
Iranian oil problem with “the UN 
approach.” 

On discussion panels answering 
questions from the social studies 
teachers and students were, among 
others, president S. A. Swensrud of 
Gulf; M. D. DeTar, Aero Oil Co., New 
Oxford, Pa., president of the Penn- 
sylvania Petroleum Assn.; President 
W. Chalmers Burns of Hartol Pe- 
troleum; William F. Briggs, president 
of Valley Oil Co., Middletown, Conn.; 
W. D. Heath Eves, representative in 
the U. S. of Anglo-Iranian; Richard 
J. Gonzalez, director of Humble Oil 
& Refining; Harold B. Fell, executive 
vice president of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. of America; Herbert 
Spencer, secretary of the Asphalt In- 
stitute; president L. F. McCollum of 


Continental Oil; Albert J. McIntosh, 
Socony-Vacuum economist, and J. R. 
White, executive vice president, Im- 
perial Oil Limited. 


What They Wanted—Curiosity of 
the teachers and students was lively. 
They asked for light on the structure 
of labor in the industry, on the mat- 
ter of synthetic liquid fuels and the 
state of competition in the industry. 

They wanted to know whether oil’s 
depletion allowance could be reduced 
without seriously hurting the indus- 
try, whether the oil companies pre- 
fer federal or state proprietorship of 
the tidelands and whether the indus- 
try is doing anything to improve 
liaison with the classroom. 

They asked how the industry’s 
“tremendous” productive capacity can 
be readjusted to peacetime condi- 
tions, why aren’t there “competitive” 
(differing) prices when the indus- 
try is supposed to be so competi- 
tive. and how dependent is the U. S. 
on Middle East oil. 

These were teachers from colleges 
for teachers and from secondary 
schools in many parts of the coun- 
try. They were to report to the 
faculties and students of their schools 
on the sessions they attended. Stu- 
dents attending the panel sessions 
live within a short radius of Troy. 

Underwriters of the program, rep- 
resenting numerous industries, in- 
cluded: Cities Service, Continental, 
Gulf, Humble, Mintzer Petroleum 
(North Troy distributor), Ohio Oil, 
Quintana Petroleum Corp., Shell Oil, 
Socony-Vacuum and Jersey Standard. 


End Oil Inspection Fees 
APIC Asks in Bulletin 


NEW YORK—Governmental prac- 
tice of charging high fees for inspec- 
tion of petroleum products is a need- 
less expense to taxpayers “as out- 
moded as the button hook” and 
should be eliminated, according to an 
article in the current Tax Economics 
Bulletin published by American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee. 

While there was justification for 
governmental inspection of kerosine 
when it first supplanted whale oil as 
most popular fuel for lamps, keen 
competition has long since erased 
that need, the bulletin points out, ad- 
ding that virtually the same factors 
have eliminated need for present day 
inspection of gasoline. 

Study commissions have disclosed 
that states still using this fee sys- 
tem have collected an average of 
four dollars for every dollar paid out 
to actually inspect fuel in recent 
years, the bulletin emphasizes. 
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THERE’S REASON for exchanging conversation when the chairman of National Oil 
Jobbers Council is among those present. Shown here talking things over at meeting 
of Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn. in Richmond May 22 are (left to right) G. S. 
Campbell, Albemarle Motor Co., Richmond; John Harper; C. P. Holland, Southern Oil 
Co., Suffolk; and W. H. Curtis, Curtis Oil Co., Newport News. Mr. Holland is presi- 
dent of the jobber group, while Messrs. Campbell and Curtis are past presidents 


Meet Suppliers Half Way in Pushing 
Toward Goals, Virginia Jobbers Told 


By NPN Staff Writer 


RICHMOND, Va.—The opportunity 
exists today for jobbers to get the 
“finest sort of co-operation” from 
their suppliers, according to Chair- 
man John Harper of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council. 


That co-operation can only be won, 
however, he told the Virginia Pe- 
troleum Jobbers Assn. here last week, 
by jobbers first accepting respon- 
sibility for developing a co-operative 
attitude and, then, proceeding from 
there to develop “a definite jobber 
sentiment” behind the things they 
want done. 

“Do this and you can get results,” 
promised the NOJC chieftain. 

Mr. Harper’s talk not only high- 
lighted the spring convention of the 
Virginia jobbers, but set the stage 
for a major company official to re- 
mark on a need for cultivating the 
“mutuality of interests between sup- 
pliers, jobbers, distributors and deal- 
ers.” 

The major company man was T. F. 
McGarey, of Philadelphia, regional 
manager for Cities Service Oil Co. 
Speaking before the semi-annual 
meeting the next day of the Virginia 
Oil Men’s Assn., Mr. McGarey de- 
clared that the “interdependence” of 
all elements in the marketing branch 
must be recognized as a force capable 
of working “an immeasurable amount 
of good to the benefit of the entire 
industry.” 
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He praised the “fresh, vigorous 
viewpoint of the jobber, distributor 
and dealer” as something that not 
only helps the supplier, but helps build 
public confidence in oil as an “in- 
dividual enterprise” industry. 


Jobbers More Vocal—Mr. Harper, 
in nis talk to the jobbers, said that 
everywhere he goes around the coun- 
try he is asked the question, “What 
does the jobber want?” 


His answer has not always come 
easily, he continued, “because job- 
bers in the past have been very care- 
less about clarifying their own prob- 
lems and finding out what they want 
to be the solutions.” But they are 
doing better now, however, he said, 
and will do still better in the fu- 
ture as increased participation in 
their state and national organizations 
leads “to a greater crystallization of 
jobber thinking.” 

As for why he believes the pros- 
pect is good for getting the “finest 
sort of co-operation” from suppliers, 
Mr. Harper told how he and Otis 
Ellis, NOJC’s general counsel, have 
been going around knocking on sup- 
pliers’ doors in an effort “to break 
down the formality between big and 
little oil men and to encourage a dis- 
position to work out our problems 
mutually.” 


Making Progress—-Also, he cited 
action of the Marketing Division of 
the American Petroleum Institute in 
voting to establish a subcommittee 


on jobber problems, and the response 
to date to an NOJC request of 24 in- 
tegrated companies for a profit-and- 
loss statement on their marketing 
operations. 


Although the latter request had 
gone out only the week before, Mr. 
Harper said there already had been 
several replies received and that 
these were “most courteous, friend- 
ly and co-operative.” 


“At least,” he commented, “none 
of them are telling us where we can 
get off.” 


Voted at Meeting—The jobbers 
group, in its business session, voted 
to admit supplying company repre- 
sentatives to associate membership 
in the association (without right to 
participate in business meetings, hold 
office or vote) and elected two new 
members of the board of directors. 
They were: V. Wayne Dawson, of 
Adams and Dawson Oil Co., Dillwyn, 
Va., and G. M. Timberlake, National 
Oil Co., Richmond. 

Also, the group heard: 


G. S. Campbell, of Albemarle Mo- 
tor Co., and a past association presi- 
dent, explain recent changes in the 
state motor fuel and Diesel tax law. 
Later, the association adopted a reso- 
lution commending Mr. Campbell for 
his services on the Governor’s gaso- 
line tax study commission. 

Cc. O. Maphis, of Maphis Chapman 
Corp., tell of the recent organization 
and functioning of the Rockingham 
County Oil Men's Assn. 

Mr. Maphis reported, among other 
things, that the Rockingham group 
is achieving economy and better re- 
sults through group advertising of 
fuel oil; has succeeded in pretty well 
eliminating the practice of “loaning” 
equipment, and is managing to en- 
courage fuel oil consumers to install 
larger storage through a policy which 
frowns on the making of small de- 
liveries. 


For Service Rendered — Besides 
hearing from Mr. McGarey, the Oil 
Men’s Assn. gave Over a major por- 
tion of its meeting to the presenta- 
tion of citations to 27 oil men and 
women honoring careers of 25 years 
and longer in or closely connected 
with the oil industry. 

Among the recipients was Andrew 
L. Tenser, president of Pump and 
Tank Co., Richmond, still hale, hearty 
and active after more than 35 years 
on the job. Mr. Tenser recalled hav- 
ing attended, in Murphy’s Hotel in 
Richmond, the meeting in which or- 
ganization of a state association was 
first discussed and not having missed 
a single meeting since. 
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Two-Year-Old Wyoming Jobber Group 
Is Looking Ahead to Bright Future 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


CASPER, WYO.—M. J. (Bill) 
Knight of Knight’s Motors, Laramie, 
was elected president of the fledgling 
Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn. May 20, 
succeeding George Girard of Girard 
and Co., Riverton. 


Harold Scott of Harold’s Service, 
Laramie, was named vice president. 
Directors elected were Mr. Girard; 
Owen West of the Desert Oil Co., 
Rock Springs; Al Wilcox of the Wil- 
cox Oil Co., Sheridan; and Robert 
Cox of the Cox and Carroll Oil Co., 
Cheyenne. 

Convention speakers were J. A. 
Deffeyes, superintendent of produc- 
tion for Pacific Western Oil Co., 
Casper, who explained the aims and 
objectives of the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee program, and this 
correspondent, who discussed the 
functions of an oil jobber trade as- 
sociation. 

The Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., 
newest state group to be formed, 
had its inception in the fall of 1949, 
when a group of new Phillips job- 
bers met for a discussion of their 
common problems. All of them had 
handled Shell products until Shell 
pulled out of the territory and they 
lined up with Phillips. Included in 
the group were Mr. Girard, Mr. Cox, 
Harland Warriner of Rawlins and 
Leonard Fisher of Rock Springs. A 
fifth jobber, Ray Vines of Sun Dance, 
also became one of the organizers. 


The new association actually was 
formed the following May at a meet- 
ing of 10 jobbers, and Mr. Girard 
was named as temporary chairman. 
In November, 1950, 22 jobbers were 
present at the first regular conven- 
tion at which Mr. Girard was elected 
as the new association's first presi- 
dent. 


During the organization period, 
Mr. Girard drove hundreds of miles 
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George Girard 


He Helps Unite 
Wyoming Jobbers 


across Wyoming and made scores of 
telephone calls to generate jobber 
interest in the new association. 

Background—-Mr. Girard, born at 
Hiawatha, Kans., in 1907, grew up 
in the mining town of Superior, Wyo. 
He was graduated from high school 
in 1926 and won a four-year schol- 
arship to the University of Wyoming. 
Following his graduation from college 
in 1930, he became head of the sci- 
ence department at Superior High 
School. 

In 1935, Mr. Girard took his mas- 
ter’s degree in natural sciences at the 
University of Wyoming and then 
went to work for the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey in charge of bird ref- 
uges in the west half of Montana. 

In 1937, Mr. Girard wrote a thesis 
on the life history and management 
of the sage hen which pointed out 
that the game bird was becoming 
extinct. The article was published 
in University of Wyoming periodi- 
cals and as a result, the hunting sea- 
son on sage hens was closed in 13 
Western states. The bird since has 
come back to the point that some 
open seasons are held. 

Mr. Girard transferred to the Soil 
Conservation Service as state biolo- 
gist and state forester in 1940. Dur- 
ing the next several years, while 
holding this position, Mr. Girard was 
thinking about the possibilities of en- 
tering private business. 

Forming Jobbership — Finally, he 


started studying various small busi- 
nesses and after two years of in- 
tensive investigation decided that oil 
jobbing would be the most desirable 
Independent business to enter. So, in 
June, 1946, he resigned from the Soil 
Conservation Service and founded 
Girard & Co. at Riverton with the 
$10,000 he had saved during the 
years. 

Mr. Girard quickly discovered that 
this was an insufficient amount of 
capital to build up the kind of job- 
bership he had in mind. To raise 
additional funds, Mr. Girard then 
spent two years selling farm imple- 
ments as a broker direct from manu- 
facturers to distributors and dealers. 
He made enough during these two 
years to set up his oil jobbership on 
a sound financial basis. 

While Mr. Girard was traveling 
through five western states selling 
farm implements, his wife, Arranet- 
ta, operated the jobbing business. 
Mr. Girard would get to Riverton on 
weekends to give her a helping hand. 

During the company’s first full 
year of operation, 1947, it distributed 
approximately 100,000 gals. of prod- 
ucts. It now supplies 12 service 
stations, six of which it owns, and 
the gallonage last year was 1,250,000. 

“I became deeply interested in or- 
ganizing the jobbers of Wyoming be- 
cause I know that oil jobbers have 
a bright future and a state associa- 
tion will help them to make the nec- 
essary progress. Our association is 
small now, but it is growing and as 
soon as the jobbers around the state 
learn what we can accomplish for 
them I know they'll be joining,” Mr. 
Girard said. 


Ellis Urges Legal Guidance 
For API Jobber Subcommittee 


WASHINGTON— Although hailing 
the decision of the API to establish 
a subcommittee on jobber problems, 
NOJC General Counsel Otis H. Ellis 
has warned that the subcommittee 
“must proceed with caution,” even 
within “prescribed limitations.” 

“Neither jobber nor supplier,” he 
said, ‘should resort to strained inter- 
pretations to get matters before this 
group or keep matters from coming 
before this group, but should, instead, 
apply the rules of common sense and 
prudence under legal guidance. 

“If such is done, I have no fear 
of repercussions and that the result- 
ing activities will promote only good, 
not only for the industry but for the 
consuming public which it serves.” 

Mr. Ellis also pointed with satis- 
faction to the fact that “slowly but 
surely spokesmen for the suppliers 
are getting the skeletons out of the 
closet and the controversial issues on 
to the table,” with respect to jobber- 
supplier relations. 
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No matter just what the balance sheet may show as 
to the “winnings” of either side in the expiring attempt 
at a nationwide refinery strike, one thing is most ap- 
parent and that is that the unions failed to achieve the 
national blanket settlement dictated by them and Wash- 
ington. 

In this, the oil companies made a considerable contribu- 
tion to the cause of decentralizing government and to the 
freedom of the American people. How effective that will 
finally be will depend on this fall’s elections and what 
follows. 


More and more people are realizing that mere “bigness” 
has its problems and its evils. Industry, including oil, 
has been coming to that point of view these last few 
years rather well. More and more management is being 
spread among subsidiary companies and important divi- 
sions of a company in order that each may stay within 
the physical and mental capacity of men to manage 
them. Intelligent scrutiny of detail is an important part 
of management and when an area gets so big that its 
head cannot get an accurate picture of that detail, or of 
the effect when detail goes wrong, the whole company 
gets in a bad way. 

The same is true of government. This defect has been 
greatly emphasized to the public’s attention by all the 
crookedness and injustices that are currently being de- 
veloped to public view since the drive for a totalitarian 
government with all power centered at Washington be- 
gan 20 years ago. 


Just as men high up in government have striven for 
concentration of nationwide power in their hands, so 
have labor leaders sought concentration until today a 
handful of labor bosses has the power almost of the 
military's General Staff at Washington. 

The oil companies, in insisting on dealing locally with 
the unions, carried out what must be the policy of this 
country if it is not to be run—and ruined—by dictators. 
There are varying differences in employment over the 
country that should be recognized in employment agree- 
ments. When discussed locally they can be handled in- 
telligently, but if discussed only nationally they must be 
so summarized that a pattern is evolved that is bound 
to fit unfairly at many points. 

Local discussions of what are in fact local issues and 
conditions can and will be heard and understood by each 
interested community. While probably not enough has 
been done in the past to inform a community about its 
employment negotiations, that can easily be corrected 
by greater frankness in the future. Full public discussion 
will be understood by the local public which, in the last 
analysis, will have an opinion that should materially in- 
fluence the outcome of the discussions. 

It is easy for the demagogic type, of which there are 
far too many in the union labor field, to work themselves 
and many of their listeners into quite a heat about far- 
off “Wall Street” and the other “cannibals” of the ‘“‘com- 
mon peepul.” But it is much harder, even impossible, to 
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Local Oil Strike Settlements Aid Nation 


get up the same white heat against the hometown owners 
and management. 

In oil, this mob appeal should be increasingly harder 
to get away with as the oil industry's public relations 
program proceeds and, as we are certain, also improves, 
and as the major companies do the job they should have 
been doing for years in proving the truly local character 
of their ownership and, so far as possible, their local 
management. Why the major oil companies never made 
use of, or even revealed to the public the fact that they 
are owned by the men and women, and even children, 
on the next block in your home town, who go to your 
church, your movie, keep store on your Main Street, has 
been beyond what must be a most meager power of com- 
prehension on the part of the staff of NPN. The big 
companies are at last giving some indication of this local 
ownership but it is still feeble indeed compared to the 
size of the task. 

What the politicians—and demagogues—at Washing- 
ton and elsewhere are doing is to try and move in be- 
tween the millions of people who own America’s busi- 
nesses and the management selected by these millions to 
operate the industries which their dollars have bought 
The top labor bosses are trying to do the same thing 
move in between a company’s employes (a large number 
of whom are also stockholders) and their employer 
Worse than that, these labor bosses are trying to make 
the employes deal, through the bosses, with some far- 
off individuals who sit in high buildings in far-off New 
York and are supposed to be worth untold millions, al) 
made out of their labors. It is much easier to develop a 
hate against some way-off and unknown individual] than 
it is against the man next door and that is what the 
union bosses and the political racketeers are building on 


At the same time these top labor bosses are getting 
further and further away from personal contact with 
their members and taking advantage of the distance to 
build themselves up as figures of great and even mystical 
powers, figures whose frown makes the White House 
shake and the capital dome wobble. 

There is also the further and most important fact that 
if labor relations are kept on a strictly local basis, dif- 
ferences can be more easily and quickly ironed out and 
strikes avoided, particularly the danger of a national 
strike in an important and basic industry. 

Had the Oilworkers Union achieved its original pur- 
pose this spring and shut down all refineries, it undoubted- 
ly would have been just about the last strike that it or 
any other basic industry union would be allowed to pull. 
Such a national shutdown would have been a striking 
surrender to the enemy in our Asiatic war and would 
have left this country absolutely defenseless before the 
threatened attacks of Soviet Russia. In fact any such 
strike, especially in conjunction with Phil Murray’s steel 
strike, would have given Russia the big opportunity it 
has been looking for, and don’t think the Russians would 
not have taken full advantage of it. What are the Rus- 
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sians up to now? Establishing another Berlin blockade, 
and where will that lead? 

Important members of Congress are reported to be re- 
newing their study of legislation to prevent any such 
catastrophic scuttling of America’s defense on the direc- 
tion of labors’ big bosses. May these statesmen hasten 
their study and their action. 


Labor Union Bosses Often Show Disregard 
For Rights of Even Those They Represent 


Labor union leaders oftentimes show a remarkable dis- 
regard for the rights of others, particularly innocent by- 
Standers to the wage row, and at times they also are 
positively stupid concerning the rights of their own 
people, the ones whom they are trying to benefit. 


What sense was there, for instance, in oil worker strik- 
ers refusing to let the employes of the Standard of Indi- 
ana through their picket lines at the Whiting plant last 
week, when all the employes were going to do was to 
make up the payrolls for the strikers? 


All the stupid union leaders succeeded in doing was to 
hold up money needed by their own people to live on, 

Now, as if to compound their stupidity, the union 
leaders have filed suit against the company for $2 mil- 
lion in “back wages and attorney fees,” wages that 
the company was willing to pay to the union’s mem- 
bers but could not because of the union’s own opposi- 
tion. 

Then there are the union leaders who put pickets on 
the river bridge near the Whiting plant so as to block 
the exit of a big tanker. Here the federal govern- 
ment which is responsible for the free navigation of these 
waters, kowtowed to the strikers, and the local state and 
city authorities ran away from their jobs so that finally 
the Standard had to hunt up a court with courage enough 
to present the omnipotent union with an order to get off 
the bridge and let the ship through. 

These are little things and men of small minds cannot 
but be expected to show their pique in this way, but 


they are nevertheless strongly indicative of the thinking 
and the attitude of so many union leaders that they are 
supreme and must not be hampered in any way. This 
state of mind is shown by the fact that the leaders think 
they have a “right” to impose hardship on the public 
by depriving it of the fuel necessary to get the necessi- 
ties of life, to carry on their jobs and to move in their 
cars on their lawful missions. The average citizen has 
“rights” which collectively are greater than the rights 
of any union group, especially such a well paid lot as 
are the oil workers. There was no “emergency” or “star- 
vation”, or other great hardship before these oil workers 
that warranted them in halting the living of the Ameri- 
can public any more than there was a “hardship” that 
warranted them in keeping their fellow workers from 
being paid. 

The “inherent rights” of the people generally will be 
developed by the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the pending steel strike case, especially if the court 
holds against the government and CIO Boss Murray 
calls another steel strike, and our “Commander in Chief” 
Truman undertakes again to exercise his “inherent right” 
to seize steel or any other industry. 

In the meantime, we hope that the oil industry will 
cause some analyses of this oil strike to be made and that 
a clear and factual presentation of the industry’s side of 
the case will be fully made to the public in the hope 
that the oil workers officials will give a little more con- 
sideration to the “rights” of the public in the future. 





Reason is not measured by size or height, but 
by principle—Epictetus. 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 














NPC to Study Residual Trend; 


T. H. Barton, Lion Oil. 


R. L. Tollett, Western Petroleum 


Committee Members Named 


WASHINGTON—Study of trends 
in residual fuel oil supply-demand 
picture is being launched by a Na- 
tional Petroleum Council committee 
headed by B. Brewster Jennings, 
Socony-Vacuum president. 

PAD had asked NPC to: 

1. Summarize trends in domestic 
manufacturing, importation and vari- 
ous uses of Bunker C during period 
from 1946 through 1952. 

2. Advise as to reasons for diminu- 
tion in Bunker C yield from barrel of 
crude. 

PAD expressed concern over indi- 
cations that supplies of bunker C 
probably would remain tight on East 
and Gulf Coasts at least through 
winter of 1952-53—and very likely 
longer. 

Members of NPC study group are: 

Robert O. Anderson, Malco Re- 
fineries. 

Hines H. Baker, Humble. 
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Reid Brazell, Leonard Refineries. 

Robert H. Colley, Atlantic Refining. 

Earle M. Craig, National Petro- 
leum Assn. 

J. Frank Drake, Gulf Oil. 

Paul Endacott, Phillips Petroleum. 

R. G. Follis, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 

Clyde 
(Ohio). 

John Harper, National Oil Jobbers 
Council. 

Fred W. Herlihy, National Oil Mar- 
keters Assn. 

Eugene Holman, Standard Oil (New 
Jersey). 

B. L. Majewski, Great American 
Oil. 

L. F. McCollum, Continental Oil. 

S. B. Mosher, Signal Oil & Gas. 

Glenn E. Nielson, Husky Oil. 

J. L. Nolan, Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange. 

J. R. Parten, Woodley Petroleum. 

Walter R. Reitz, Quaker State Oil 
Refining. 


T. Foster, Standard Oil 





Refiners Assn. 

Robert E. Wilson, Standard Oil (In- 
diana). 

Cc. H. Wright, Sunray Oil. 


‘Detroit Case’ Hearing 
Now Set for July 7 


WASHINGTON —In answer to a 
request from Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), Federal Trade Commission 
has extended again, this time to May 
29, the deadline for filing of answer 
by company to revised FTC charges 
in “Detroit case.” 

Indiana Standard previously had 
been granted one-month extension 
from original April 25 deadline. 

FTC also has pushed ahead from 
June 21 to June 28 time for filing of 
reply brief by its counsel. Oral argu- 
ments have been rescheduled from 
June 26 to July 7 at 2 p.m. in Federal 
Trade Commission Building, Washing- 
ton. 
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The oil man 
who isn’t pretty 
proud of his industry should have 
been sitting in on the closing session 
of the API Marketing Division’s 
spring meeting in Boston May 20. 

He should have been in that hotel 
ballroom and seen more men drift in, 
and felt the expectancy grow as the 
time came for a major-company ex- 
ecutive to move that the General 
Committee set up a jobber-supplier 
subcommittee. 

He should have sat there and seen 
and heard something happen that 
even some in the room felt couldn’t 
happen—until it did. And experienced 
the feeling that, among men like 
these, the motion couldn’t have lost. 
Because it was “right,” and they 
would do the right thing unerringly, 
without any slide-rule or scientific 
formula to help them, just their minds 
and their hearts. 

Here was that major-company man, 
Walter Hochuli, general sales man- 
ager of The Texas Co., saying he 
didn’t think “we've” done a very 
good job of handling jobber problems, 
and proposing a committee to work 
at correcting the matter. 

The antitrust laws wouldn’t let that 
committee go into any number of 
questions of substantial interest to 
jobbers. Yet all in that room knew 
a lot of jobber hopes—yes, industry 





hopes — still were riding on the 
Hochuli plan. It was a milestone. 
Then you had: 


— General Committee Chairman 
Harry J. Kennedy, Continental Oil, 
saying, “Please—no major-company 
second to this motion; if it isn’t worth 
a jobber second .. .” 

—Jobber John F. Cummins, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., getting to his feet be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy could finish, and 
seconding the motion with not one 
word of qualification or carping at 
the limitations of the plan. 

—Several jobbers (B. L. Majewski, 
Chicago; John Harper, New York, 
and R. E. Decker, Detroit, along with 
Otis H. Ellis, general counsel of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council) say- 
ing what a fine thing the plan would 
be, and what a noteworthy thing it 
was that the idea originated with a 
major-company man. 

You also had a look at the other 
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Jobbers, Majors Bind Up Old Wounds 
In Planning Joint AP! Subcommittee 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


side of the plan—because a major- 
company representative dared to risk 
being misunderstood in order to stim- 
ulate full discussion. Herbert Wil- 
letts, Socony-Vacuum’s domestic mar- 
keting director, said he was a little 
uneasy about the legal dangers. 

He suggested there would be those 
who might think the contemplated 
committee would “do other things 
than those it is intended to do;” thus 
the committee might “harm rather 
than help” those it was meant to 
help. 

“We look at it, for that reason,” 
he said, “with some apprehension, 


although it has very appealing as- 
pects.” 


MIDWEST 


It was an in- 
teresting and re- 
freshing experience for us to attend 
the convention of a new state job- 
ber organization—the Wyoming Oil 
Jobbers Assn.—at Casper last week 
and to be privileged to relate some 
of our observations and opinions on 
the functions and activities of oil 
jobber trade associations. 

The Wyoming group, newest of 
the state jobber organizations, was 
founded by a handful of jobbers in 
November, 1950. Since then it has 
grown slowly and steadily. Its of- 
ficers and directors believe it is be- 
ing built on a firm foundation and 
is destined to prosper. 

The new Wyoming association has 
problems that differ from most other 
states with existing jobber groups. 
Foremost among these is a lack of 
potential numerical strength, and the 
reason for this is Wyoming’s scarcity 
of population, absence of sizeable 
cities, and great distances between 
cities and town. 

But these handicaps are not in- 
surmountable, and the association is 
looking toward the day in the not 
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Attorney Ellis touched all the prin- 
cipal legal and practical bases then, 
and found them satisfying. He said 
if he didn’t know Mr. Willetts as well 
as he does, he might have been dis- 
turbed about the man’s motive in 
saying what he had, but “I know Mr. 
Willetts’ apprehension is a real one.” 

Mr. Ellis said he knew some job- 
bers would say, “All you've left me 
(with the plan) is room to play 
mumbly-peg.” That’s just not so, Mr. 
Ellis insisted. 

He reminded the gathering that 
he’s kicked the majors out loud when 
he hasn’t liked what they did. This 
time it was different and: 

“I can be just as vocal about kiss- 
ing as kicking,” he said. 

That was about all, except that R. 
M. Bartlett, Gulf Oil vice president, 
called the plan “an outstanding op- 
portunity” for good for the industry. 

The General Committee approved 
the plan without one dissenting vote. 

“Wonderful!” said Chairman Ken- 
nedy. 

It was kind of wonderful at that. 


Wyoming Jobbers Take Time Building 
Association—They Want It to Last 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


too distant future when its member- 
ship will be virtually a 100% repre- 
sentation of the state’s oil jobbers. 

As expressed by George Girard of 
Riverton, the association’s first presi- 
dent and one of its “founding fath- 
ers,” the Wyoming group is mov- 
ing slowly and will avoid any gran- 
diose plans which might fail and 
cause the association to fall into 
disrepute. 

* > > 

For example, the association di- 
rectors are considering the possibility 
of employing an executive secretary 
sometime in the future. But, they 
have decided, it is something that 
can wait until the membership is 
strengthened, and the association is 
on a sound financial footing. Mean- 
while, the necessary work will be 
carried on by the present officers and 
members, as it has been during the 
past year and a half. 

Already, however, the new associa- 
tion is pointing with pride to several 
accomplishments. Supplying com- 
panies in Wyoming now are giving 
jobbers the choice of buying prod- 
ucts on temperature correction or 
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Heil Special Purpose Transports for every liquid 
hauling job. Heil has no reason to recommend 
anything but the right tank for your need — 
because Heil makes them all! 


Heil Truck Tanks are available — NOW — ina 
complete range of standard models — for city 


and rural delivery — in capacities of 1000 to 
2100 gallons. 
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Here’s a 6,000 gallon Heil trailer- 
ized transport ‘‘with its sleeves 
rolled up"’ — suitable for big pay- 
load business in many states. 


The first-cost of a transport tank is a 
small factor compared with its sustained earning power 


Just why does it cost more to build a Heil tank? 


Facilities? No manufacturer has finer equipment — 
more specialized machines and fixtures — than those 
used in the big, 64-acre Heil plants. 


“Know-how'’? Heil is the pioneer in liquid transporta- 
tion, has contributed more important developments — 
including the trailerized transport tank itself — than 
anyone in the industry. 


Skill? Heil employs over 2,000 craftsmen. Many have 


been building Heil tanks — and nothing else — for 25 
years or more, 


Heil deliberately aims to build the finest transports 
that ever hugged a highway — and does! There is no 
compromise with quality — no pruning to a price. 


That is why Heil transports are usually the last ones 
in a fleet to be replaced and even then bring higher resale 
prices — why three out of four sales of Heil tanks are 


repeat sales to satisfied users. 
7-283 


THe HEIL co. 


DEPT. 3752, 3037 WEST MONTANA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 


District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago 
Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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shell capacity basis, as the result of 
association activity. The association 
also was instrumental in obtaining 
the co-operation of supplying com- 
panies in a paint-up campaign of 
service stations. 

The association is sponsoring a bill 
in the next session of the Wyoming 
legislature to provide for a refund 
of the state tax on products lost by 
leakage, fire or other hazard and is 
confident that the measure will be 
passed. One of the first things the 
association did after its formation 
was to join the National Oil Jobbers 
Council, and of this its members are 
proud. 


+ * * 


Considerable credit for the early 
success of the Wyoming group must 
go to Mr. Girard and his wife, Ar- 
ranetta, who served as_ secretary- 
treasurer during the first year and a 
half, handling the detail work of 


PACIFIC COAST 





The next 12 
: months will be a 
critical period for the Pacific North- 
west Independents. And if they sur- 
vive that, they should be all right. 

That’s the opinion of George Hen- 
rye, president of the Clipper Oil Co., 
and one of the leading Independent 
marketers in that region. A veteran 
of 28 years in oil marketing, the 
first 10 years of which were with 
General Petroleum, Mr. Henrye has 
been in Seattle since 1930 as a ma- 
jor company manager, a broker and 
an Independent marketer, in that 
order. 

Although Pacific Northwest con- 
sumers haven’t gone without any 
gasoline or oil, marketers have felt 
the pinch caused by the general West 
Coast shortage. Since supplies for 
that area are all tankered in from 
California, marketers have been 









LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


mailing bulletins and letters to mem- 
bers and prospects. Mr. Girard, who 
has been a jobber only since 1946, 
drove hundreds of miles and made 
numerous telephone calls contacting 
jobbers during the formative stage 
of the association. 

But it was not a one-man job. 
Others responsible for getting the 
new association off to a sound start 
included Robert Cox of Cheyenne, 
Harland Warriner of Rawlins, Leon- 
ard Fisher of Rock Springs, Ray 
Vines of Sun Dance, M. J. (Bill) 
Knight of Laramie, the new presi- 
dent, and Harold Scott of Laramie, 
the new vice president. 

Petroleum markets in Wyoming 
have been generally stable for some 
time, and jobber-supplier relation- 
ships have been good. In most in- 
stances, oil jobbing has been a pros- 
perous business in Wyoming, and 
the new association intends to keep 
it that way. 


Northwest Independents Pinning Hopes 
On More Crude by Pipe Line, Tanker 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


nervous about that tenuous supply 
line, especially realizing that Cali- 
fornia itself isn’t too well off. 

Mr. Henrye sees relief in the im- 
portation of crude oil from the Neth- 
erlands East Indies (Standard of 
California announced a_ good-sized 
imports program starting June 1), 
the Edmonton, Alberta, to Vancouver, 
B. C. crude line and the proposed 
West Texas-California crude line. 

Until these supply sources mate- 
rialize effectively, the Independents 
are likely to be under the gun, hus- 
tling for supplies. The pressure pe- 
riod could start letting up early next 
year, Mr. Henrye believes. 


* * * 


There are six prominent Independ- 
ents marketing in Washington and 
six in Oregon. In Washington they 
are: Clack Oil Co. (H. Earl Clack), 
Spokane; Clipper Oil Co. (Mr. Hen- 
rye), Seattle; Fletcher Oil Co. (of 
Los Angeles); Sunset Oil Co. (of Los 
Angeles); Time Oil Co. (C. Edward 
Miller), originally Seattle but now 
neadquartered in Los Angeles, and 
True’s Oil Co. (Cecil True), Spokane. 


In Oregon they are: Champion Oil 
Co. (Robert Harris, Clyde Perkins 
and Lee Powell), Portland; Northwest 
Oil Co. (Jack Morrison), Portland; 
United Petroleum Co. (George Shee- 
han), Portland, and Clipper, Fletcher 
and Sunset. 

All have been receiving their sup- 
plies from major companies directly 
or indirectly through supply con- 





tracts of various types. Some of 
them have changed suppliers over 
the years. ; 

It is estimated that they have 3% 
to 10% of the gasoline market. 


Some of these Independents have 
been notified by suppliers that their 
present contracts would be termi- 
nated upon expiration, which will be 
during the coming weeks. One who 
has had his contract terminated is 
receiving gasoline on a month-to- 
month agreement. Another is re- 
ported to be a hardship case, desper- 
ate for a shipment to keep his op- 
eration going. 

There are exceptions, too. A Cali- 
fornia Independent, which receives 
its supplies from a major, offered to 
act as supplier for one of the North- 
west Independents on a four-year con- 
tract. But the latter didn’t like the 
terms and declined it. 

One of the Independents was philo- 
sophically critical of the majors, 
“They're crazy for making it so 
tough on the Independents, especially 
if any of us are forced out of busi- 
ness through inability to get supplies. 
Some day they are going to need 
strong Independents to handle gaso- 
line surpluses. And they know 
someone is going to supply the sta- 
tions even if the Independents can’t 
do it. 

Besides that, they are harming 
themselves from a public relations 
standpoint. And most of them have 
been making a great point of public 
relations.” 





* * , 































Walt Crawford, state representa- 
tive of the Washington Gasoline 
Dealers Assn., told NFN that serv- 
ice station turnover in Washington 
has been 60% in the past year. 

Mr. Crawford said the 1951 price 
freeze came during a price war and 
caught many dealers with their mar- 
gins down. As a result, it has been 
tough going ever since, and the pres- 
ent situation is almost intolerable, 
said Mr. Crawford. 

He described the historical 4c mar- 
gin as “unrealistic” and said a sur- 
vey sponsored by the association 
showed that operating costs range 
from 8c per gal. at a 3,000-gal. sta- 
tion to 4.6c a gal. for a 20,000-gal. 
station. Mr. Crawford said costs 
have gone up since that survey, and 
he called that situation the reason 
for the operators’ difficulties. 

Mr. Crawford said the dealers were 
also having difficulty in selling tires 
because of competition from whole- 
salers making a bid for the retail 
market. He said there is a tremen- 
dous trade-in allowance now. 

Dealers reported that tire business 
has been slow at the stations. 

Mr. Crawford said the association 
has an appeal before OPS to lift the 
ceiling margin. The distress areas, 
he said, are Everett, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Centralia. 
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Gasoline Supplies Still Tight; Prices Rise 


After-effects of the oil strikes were making themselves 
felt this week in al] areas east of the Rockies. Although 
by May 28 only 11 refineries, with a total of 600,500 b/d 
capacity, were still shut down, many refiners faced an up- 
hill fight to make up lost production, 


Reduced supplies pointed the way to higher quotations 
for gasoline in some areas. However, the retail price war 
in New Jersey gave all appearances of worsening (see 
below for details). Fuel oils were reported at much the 
same quotations as recently, although bids for distillates 
were stepped up at New York Harbor, and inquiries for 
No. 2 fuel and gas oils continued strong in the Gulf Coast 
cargo market. 

Generally speaking, wholesale prices for gasoline have 
reflected more rapidly the effects of the strikes than 
other products. Trade sources said, however, that the 
impact of the strikes would be felt for many months, and 
especially in the late summer when all types of buyers 
will endeavor to fill their fuel oil storage. 

The scope of the reduction in supplies was indicated in 
a comment on the strikes by the Anglo-Iranian Oi] Co.: 


“The entire world outside the U. S. A. relies upon 
that country for approximately 50% of its aviation (gaso- 
line) needs . . . The availability of kerosine and of gas 
and Diesel oils in the United Kingdom has not so far been 
affected because the United States is continuing to per- 
mit export but if the strike persists, the position may be- 
come grave next winter when American demand reaches 
its peak.” 

While most products already are selling at ceiling 
levels at the Gulf, trade sources estimated that the up- 
ward pressure on gasoline quotations for cargo quanti- 
ties was extremely strong. 

At New York Harbor, offerings of spot gasoline, which 
suppliers quoted their regular customers at prices rang- 
ing from 12 to 13.4c for barge lots, were said to be non- 
existent. 

In Central Michigan, at least three Independent refiners 
have restored all or part of the 0.5c per gal. reduction 
made in their dealer tank wagon prices for gasoline 
last February. The upward move follows the general 
improvement in wholesale prices which started with 
diminishing supplies resulting from the refinery strikes. 

Action by Michigan Independents, trade sources said, 
began when Aurora Gasoline Co. boosted its Holland and 
Bay City terminal prices 0.25c to 12.25c for regular-grade 
gasoline. Mid-West Refineries, Inc., effective May 23, 
followed with 0.5c raise in spot and dealer prices through- 
out its marketing area, putting its prices to dealers 0.5c 
over those of most majors. (On May 8, Standard of 
Indiana cancelled out reductions made last February in 
its dealer tank wagon prices over much of its marketing 
territory, but a cut of 0.5c in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan was left to stand.) 

On the other hand, the Detroit market for residual 
fuels was easier. One large marketer reduced his termin- 
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al prices 0.8c gal. to 8.85c for No. 4 oil, 
and 7.6c for No. 6. 

In the Midwest, marketers reported “a few” sales of 
regular-grade gasoline in tank car lots at 10.375c, Group 
3, same as the low reported quotation by refiners. 


7.85c for No. 5, 


Prices for propane were quoted ic per gal. higher at 
8c at New York Harbor following an increase of 0.5c in 
his quotation by one marketer and an OPS-approved 
boost from 7c by another. While this move put New 
York prices 1c above those at Philadelphia, requests for 
ceiling increases to 8c by some Philadelphia marketers 
were said to have been given verbal approval by the 
OPS Petroleum Branch, with the prospect of written 
notification in the near future. 

Fuel oil prices ranging upward from 10.2c per gal. 
for No. 2, 8.7c for No. 4, and 6.31c for No. 6 for tank 
truck delivery during the 12-month period beginning 
July 1 were bid to the New York City Housing Authority. 
In a 55,300,000-gal. tender, under which awards will be 
made by class (two classes for Manhattan and one each 
for the four other New York City boroughs), Burns Bros. 
and Paragon Oil Co. were apparent low bidders on two 
classes each, Bradley Mahony Coal Corp. one class, and 
Miranda Fuel Co. one class. The bulk of the Authority’s 
requirement is for No. 6 fuel—52,263,000 gals. The low 
bid for this grade was 6.31c per gal. by Bradley Mahony 
for upper Manhattan delivery. 

Running counter to the trend toward firm or higher 
prices was scale wax in Pennsylvania and solvent lubricat- 
ing oils in the Mid-Continent. Refiners’ quotations for 
Penna.-Crude 124-6 AMP crude scale wax in tank car 
lots ranged upward from 4c per Ib., off 0.25c on the low. 

In the Midwest, report of the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Assn. showed more than 1,000,000 bbls. of neutral 
oils held in inventory by 12 manufacturers at end of 
March, and there were bids to supply a foreign buyer 
with solvent lubes at prices the equivalent of “discounts” 
off Tulsa basis. Prices in U. S. dollars, FOB ship in bulk 
at the Gulf ranging from 33.47 to 35.5c gal. for solvent 
bright stock and 24 to 26.5c for 500 vis. solvent neutral 
oil were quoted to the Argentine Government in bids 
opened on May 20, according to reports to NPN. 

In northern New Jersey, reduction of ic to 13.9c (ex 
5c state and federal taxes) was posted for regular-grade 
gasoline at a private brand station on Route 17 in a price 
war that has been in progress at the retail level for sev- 
eral months. 

Recalling that New Jersey’s two worst price wars have 
started in summer time (1950 in June, 1951 in July), one 
major declared that cut station prices now “have ap- 
proached critical stage.” He referred to high turnover 
of station ownership in northern portion of state, and 
also cited a new station handling his brand which started 
in business with price of 17.9c (ex taxes), or 2.5c below 
“normal” retail of 20.4c. 


Price increases of 2c and 3c to 19.9c made recently 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (May 20 through May 26) 


















Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium) : May 26 May 23 May 22 May 21 May 20 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.26(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.0 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 
BE. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ..........: 12 12 12 12 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ ode eee ewes bee's 0 Fat 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium) : . ne 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(2 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75( 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.> ‘“ 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) eee see ecee coe 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium) : 
Okia., Group 3 (Okla.  .» Rrra (5)11.5-11.75 (5)11.5-11.75 (5)11.5-11.75 (5)11.5-11.75_ 
kla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) .... (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 
idwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 12-12.75 12-12.75 12-12.75 12-12.75 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) |. 12(2) 12(2) 12( 12(2) 
EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .............. 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 11.75-12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .......: 12 12 12 12 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 12 12 12 12 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) ._. 12(2 12(2 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) Lepctip pate 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular) : 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) - 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.26 
B. FOR, Covey Team) ...ccccccccece 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.26 10.75-11.25 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck WGN escicets iene nee ose ese see 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): 2 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ (6) 10.5-10.625(2 (6) 10.5-10.625(2) (6)10.5-10.625(2) (6)10.5-10.625(2) (6)10.5-10.63 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) .... (3)10.375-10.5(5) (3)10.375-10.5(5) (3)10.375-10.5(5) (3) 10.375-10.5(5) (3)10.375-10.5(5) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ........- (4)10.375-10.5 (4)10.375-10.5 (4)10.375-10.5 (4) 10.375-10.5 (4) 10.375-10.5 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....... esl 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 10.5-11 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular) : 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ 
Okla. Group 3 (Northern shpt. ) 











aoa sGroup 2 basis) a om: ee: Pe “4 ibis 11 
. Tex, exas ew Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 * on 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) |; 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

















garodaek 9.5-10. 9.5-10.125 9.5-10.125 9.5-10.125 9.5-10.125 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) |... 9:5-10 -” 95-10 vs 9.5-10 9.5-10 9.5-10 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... 9.75(2) 9.75(2) 9.75(2) 9.75(2) 9.75(2) 
N. Tex. (Texas ew Mex. shpt.) .. (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (299.75 208 3 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. ahpt.} ee 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(8) 
. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ............ i 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ......_: 10-10.5 10-10.5 10-10.5 10-10.5 10.5 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium) : 85-15 
re i 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-1 
New York harbor, barges .... 1.1.2 ..: 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
PES th 6Udecon b4a60400 60 ceae.a 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 
philadelphia, WUE Sb saccWosredvcces 15.06 15.05 Tn 12.9°15(2) 12:9°15(2) 
] De Meee Aedtdings dékd tudes indie « .9- .9- 12.9-15(2) -9- % 
Baltimore, barges ........5 001.22... is as 12.8 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium) : 3.85-14.35 
RB ee Ree . 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13. 
New York harbor, barges .... 1.1... 13.75-14.28 13:75-14.28 13.75-14.25 13.75-14. 25 13. 75-14. 28 
hiladeiphia .......... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.1 
Philadelphia, barge: 5 15 15.05 15. 
timore ........ 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, barges .............°/°°° 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
7 Gasoline 85 Oct. (Regular) : 3)12.85-13.6 
ew York harbor = 85-13. 3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)1 
New York harbor, auee 06 6gnees 0686S Biss Bhidas4 
hiladelphia ........... 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia, barges 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 
ONO ccisacoone 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 
Baltimore, barges 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
‘eter Sagetine: 
estern Penna., Bradford-Warren: 

_$  % OO reste pee 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
86 Oct. (Regular) /1/.5°25¢ {22771 °° 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.76(2) 
Western Penna., Oil City: 75-13.9 
Be IES: icadiine gaccdechikesee 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13. 
86 Oct, (Regular) ‘ 12. 75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12:75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 

Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
OF Oe, TINS winds asc ieectinecees 13.9 13.9(2 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(3) 
G8 Oot, (Regulars 2.3.6 3323 eo | 23e 12.912) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) en 
in Elizabeth, Orange, and Hackensack at height of re- ATLANTIC COAST 


finery strikes have resulted in substantial losses of gal- 


lonage, other sources state. On Route 25, main highway Products Tight in Strike Aftermath 
from Holland Tunnel, recent boost of 1c to 17.9c at a 


large major brand outlet was erased by subsequent re- The aftermath of oi] strikes on the East Coast was 
duction in same amount. marked by extremely tight supplies of most products 
There have been no reductions at wholesale, major during = cp = - May. Some ste ong oe 
ark i : fallen out of demand as long ago as a month once ag 
i Daren frcyindte emt ons el Ba a were bid to “premiums” by spot buyers, but suppliers 
at 14.6c (ex taxes) to dealers throughout the state with 


nerally reported they were making sales only to their 
no “voluntary allowances” being extended. These same peng Bhat y g y 


regular customers. Prices were reported unchanged. 
brands are posted at many Independent dealer outlets Reduced supplies from the strikes in the Gulf area had 
at 14.9c, 15.9c, and 16.9c, or from 3.5 to 5.5c below “nor- much to do with the tightening of products in eastern 
mal.” barge and tank car markets. Four refiners were relying 
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almost entirely on their East Coast installations to carry 
the supply loads that in normal times are heavily sup- 
plemented by inshipments from the Port Arthur and 
Texas City districts. 

Trade sources at New York Harbor declared that gaso- 
line was “almost impossible” to find in barge lots, and 
bids for No. 2 fuel ranged as high as 9.5c for barge lots, 
at which one small sale was said to have taken place. 
Most harbor suppliers quoted 9c for No. 2 fuel, restrict- 
ing sales to regular customers. 

Kerosine at New York Harbor, which early in May 
was freely available at 10c the generally posted barge 
price was hard to find at 10.3c, according to reports. 

With an OPS-approved price increase for distillate fuel 
oils a near-term possibility, reseller customers needed no 
prodding to take the maximum quantities stipulated in 
supply arrangements with their suppliers. Active ship- 
ments from refineries and terminals to reseller storage 
also fitted well with the heating oil summer fill plans of 
many suppliers. One major declared that he was restrain- 
ing his No. 2 fuel reseller customers only when their 
takings were far in advance of same period last year. 

Bunker fuel, an exception to the list of tight-supply 
products, was described as “‘a little soft at $2.45""—the gen- 
erally posted barge price—at New York and Philadelphia. 
Seasonally, heavy fuel demand was off somewhat. How- 
ever, the “softness” of the price reflected not so much 
the pressure of offerings as the relatively low current 
replacement cost of additional supplies from the Caribb- 
ean (about $2.20 per bbl.), trade sources said. 


GULF COAST 
Strikes Cut Offerings, Intensify Demand 


For the third full week in a row, the Gulf refinery mar- 
ket limped along at almost 1,000,000 b/d below capacity 
operations, and the result was a sharp reduction in of- 
ferings and intensification of demand in general. At 
least five refiners each with capacity in excess of 100,- 
000 b/d had tankers idle in the area awaiting resump- 
tion of operations, and calls for products on operating 
refineries as a consequence was far in excess of their 
ability to supply. 

In addition to the “back shipping problem,” each day 
that the strike continued meant a very substantial] deficit 
of products that would have to be “made good” at a lat- 
er date, most of it before the fall heating season. 

Trade sources declared they have seldom seen such de- 
mand for spot gasoline, some adding also that they have 
seldom seen the product so closely held. In addition, 
there were continued demands from foreign buyers for 
distillate fuel oils, and many East Coast terminal opera- 
tors were beginning to wonder where their supplies of 
No. 2 fuel for the summer build-up were coming from. 

Refiners reported there was virtually nothing to be 
bought in the cargo trade other than heavy fuel, with 
prompt, clean offerings almost impossible to find except 
in exchange for other products. The recent reductions 
in Texas crude oil allowables have revived some offerings 
of distillate fuel oils in exchange for sweet crude, it was 
said. 

Alone of products, bunker fuel demand was quiet, a 
development largely attributed to the season, but also 
to the fact that this material was freely’ available in the 
Caribbean, One major conjectured that with refiners 
extremely anxious to maximize their runs to catch up on 
demands for gasoline and distillates, some of them may 
be inclined to press heavy fuel on the market willy-nilly 
in order to keep their storage terminals in greatest use. 

While no new offerings of bunker fuel were reported, 
one lot of low sulfur No. 5 fuel—100,000 bbls.—originating 
in the Mid-Continent was said to have been offered for 
delivery to the Gulf. 

Refiners’ quotations for cargo lots were unchanged. 
Bunker prices reported by refiners ranged from $1.75 to 
$1.90 per bbl., and from $2.35 to $2.50 for No. 5 fuel. 
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WESTERN PENNA. 
No Rush in Lube Buying Despite Strikes 


One of two strikebound lubricating oil plants in the 
Western Penna. district resumed operations the week 
ended May 23, with the other, a large bulk supplier to 
jobbers, remaining closed. Past three weeks had brought 
uttle in the way of “unusual” demand for lubes, however, 
with most refiners reporting their customers had from 
outset of strike period heeded their recommendations to 
“buy normally.”’ Inquiries from “cutoff” lube customers 
were not in evidence, several] refiners said. Demand was 
steady for most products. No changes in prices were re- 
ported. 

Only recent development in supply status of lubes was 
particular scarcity of inter-refinery offerings of heavy 
grades, and a trend to further tightness in heavy neutral 
oil. Bright stock and cylinder stocks had not become 
“even slightly’ easier, it was said. No trading was re- 
ported. Demand for branded motor oils generally was re- 
ported good, with customers taking only current require- 
ments, however, in contrast to heavy forward buying of 
year ago. 

Demand for scale wax was fairly steady, although 
prices continued weak, While low quoted tank car price 
was unchanged at 4.25c, unconfirmed reports were that 
offerings were being made as low as 4c in some instances. 
Sales rarely were made for export, all refiners offering 
scale wax stated, chiefly due to dearth of foreign inquiries. 

Snow white petrolatum continued available for export 
at 7.5c, FAS New York. Sales of snow white also were re- 
ported at 7.75c, FAS New York, and of amber at 5.25c, 
same basis. 

Refiners reported little effect from strikes on gasoline 
demand. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Gasoline Still Tight; Demand Slackens 


Gasoline remained tight in the Mid-Continent the past 
week, although demand was off slightly from previous 
week because of strike settlement at a number of refin- 
eries and cool, rainy weather in northern consuming areas. 
Meanwhile, distillates and residual] fuel markets: con- 
tinued quiet, with no open market sales or inquiries re- 
ported. Refiners’ quotations for gasoline, light and 
heavy fuels generally were unchanged, except in Kansas, 
where premium grade gasoline was priced 0.1c higher. 

Reduced quotations, however, were reported for sol- 
vent bright stock and neutral oils by two Mid-Continent 
refiners, and reports generally indicated “considerable 
easing” in the lube oil market. Solvent bright stock was 
quoted 2c lower at 32c, Tulsa basis, by one refiner, and 
solvent neutral prices were cut as much as 3c by two re- 
finers. Quotations reported for 200 vis. neutral ranged 
from 20 to 23.5c, off 2c on the low. Still another refiner 
declared that “all (Mid-Continent) lube prices are soft.” 

Most trade sources said nationwide oil strikes apparent- 
ly had had little effect on supply and demand status of 
fuel oils. There were reports at beginning of strikes 
that residual was showing signs of strengthening, but re- 
sellers the past week said material was still being offered 
to them at $1.15 to $1.25. On Group 3 basis, burning 
oils generally were available at 0.625 to 0.75c under low 
reported quotations, for resale. These were about same 
prices resellers were paying prior to April 30. 

Gasoline demand, which responded rapidly when work- 
ers walked out at many refineries across the country, con- 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oi] prices 
during week ended May 24. For complete crude 
price schedules see p. 42-43 of this issue. 
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tinued strong, but most buyers sought material for 
prompt delivery only. Also, there was some sign of 
easing in prices, with reports indicating that 82 oct. regu- 
lar was available at 10.125c, Group 3 basis, for resale. 
Sale of “a few cars” of 78 oct. regular-grade gasoline 
was reported at a price “slightly under low published 
prices.” 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Gasoline Prices Range 0.25c Higher 


Prices for higher octane grades of gasoline were up 
0.25c in Central Michigan last week in a price boost which 
restored reductions made early this year. Light and 
heavy fuels were steady. Some refiners, however, said 
light fuel inventories had risen faster than normal] be- 
cause of increased crude runs during strike period when 
emphasis was on increasing gasoline output. 

Prices for regular and premium-grade gasoline in high- 
er octane brackets moved up 0.25c on range lows when 
three refiners reported 0.5c increases in their prices. Quo- 
tations for 84 oct. regular gasoline ranged from 12.5 to 
13.125c and for 90 oct. premium from 13.5 to 14.25c, FOB 
Central Michigan. 

Refiners and jobbers generally were getting operations 
back on normal basis following settlements of strikes at 
major company installations in the state, and there was 
little interest in the open market. Large summer-fill 
inquiry was reported in market, however, with jobber 
seeking up to 500,000 gals. of No. 1 prime white distillate 
and bidding 10c. Quotations for prime white ranged from 
11.4 to 12c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 


Gasoline Holds Strong Position 


Gasoline continued to hold its strong trading position in 
Midwest last week. Refiners who had settled strikes 
against their prices were struggling to replenish outlying 
refinery and jobber storage; refiners with strikes still 
on their hands continued to draw heavily on these same 
sources and others for gasoline. 

Despite the struggle for product, refiners said they 
had been able to keep up with a strong rural demand. 
In some cases, it was said an easing demand in urban 
areas was helping. 

Tota] of seven cars of regular-grade gasoline was re- 
ported sold by two tank car marketers during the week 
at 10.37§c, Group 3. Both marketers said refined gasoline 
remained scarce in open market. Refiners’ quotations 
for regular gasoline ranged from 10.375 to 10.5c. 

Light and heavy fuels remained quiet. Several trade 
sources, however, said heavy grades were holding most 
of the firmness gained during the strike period. Spot 
quotations for low-sulfur No. 6 fuel to resellers ranged 
from $1.20 to $1.30; refiners reported quotations to the 
trade ranging from $1.35 to $1.40. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Refinery Operations Approach Normal 


Except for Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) refinery at 
Whiting and Cities Service’ plant in East Chicago, re- 
finery operations in Chicago District last week were 
approaching normal, according to general trade reports. 
After three weeks of strike, however, refiners said it 
would take at least another two weeks to bring jobber 
and storage up to where it was prior to the strikes. 

The only price changes reported the past week boosted 
range highs for premium and regular grade gasolines 
0.375c. Regular gasoline was quoted at 11.9 to 12.75c 
and premium at 12.9 to 13.75c, FOB Chicago District. 

Suppliers said open market demand for heavy fuels 
was quiet, although contract shipments to regular custo- 
mers were steady. Light fuels were about “out of sea- 
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NPN Gasoline Index 





Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
DY SR « duidphaw hede senanss 15.34 11.62 
SE NY boson dans besdhe se 15.27 11.54 
DR sda Balbo 046. deeded 15.48 11.67 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











son,” suppliers said, adding that since strike settlements, 
jobbers had made no inquiries for summer fills inasmuch 
as they had been concentrating on keeping supplied with 
gasoline. 


Gulf Coast Regular Octane Up One Point 


NEW YORK—Octane ratings for first quality regular- 
grade gasoline in Gulf Coast cargo market have risen 
one number, from minimum 85 oct, to minimum 86 oct., 
current check by NPN shows, and this is reflected in Gulf 
Coast Cargoes price table on p. 38. 

Octane ratings, generally, for premium-grade gaso- 
lines and second grade regular are unchanged at the 
Gulf, as also are ratings for all principal grades along 
eastern seaboard. However, unless new restrictions are 
placed on tetraethyl lead supplies, which trade sources 
consider unlikely, it is estimated that 85 oct. regular- 
grade gasoline on East Coast shortly will be supplanted 
by material testing minimum 86 oct. arriving from the 
Gulf. 


Gasoline Index Rises 0.4% 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
an increase of 0.4% in price index for gasoline which 
raised over-all oil price index 0.2% to 110.1 for week 
ended May 20. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is shown below for weeks ended on dates in- 
dicated (1947-49 equals 100): 


% Change 
May 13 to 
May 20, May 13, May 22, May 20, 
1952 1952 1951 1952 
Crude and Products .... 101.1 109.9 110.2 +0.2 
CN sig cc nbben'ie cesses 109.0 109.0 109.0 os 
Refined petroleu sone 110.5 110.2 110.6 +0.3 
GORGES 668 cc cccicces 115.0 114.5 115.0 + 0.4 
BS. cbc vdationcocie 111.6 111.6 109.7 ws 
Distillate fuels ......... 111.9 111.9 110.0 
Residual fuels ......... 94.9 94.9 97.7 
Lubricating oils ....... 101.8 101.8 102.4 
Natural gasoline ...... 79.5 79.5 79.5 


LP-Gas Markets ‘Helped’ by Strike 


TULSA—With orders now coming in for butane from 
refiners reopening their facilities, consensus in liquefied 
petroleum gas trade circles May 21 was that oil strikes 
have been a “help” by reducing distress supplies. Ma- 
terial has tightened up in some areas, mostly in Louisiana, 
although some low-priced offerings still were available for 
Group 3 shipment. 

Quotations of most principal producers (currently 
subject to 0.5c “summer discount”) were reported un- 
changed at 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, 
and 5c for butane, FOB Group 3. A few lots of propane 
still are offered spot at 2.5 to 3c, with some of these 
quantities having been sold for underground storage, it 
was said. Trade sources also reported that spot butane 
sales were taking place at 4 to 4.5c, and isobutane “about 
5c.” 

Marketers pointed out that recent increase to 8c for 
propane by some sellers at New York was not enough 
to open way for spot shipments from Oklahoma, one 
source adding that Group 3-New York freight as result 
of recent rail increase now is 7.5c. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 26 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Of 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oll industry prices everywhere, 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operaters; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transporied; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and Nationa! Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
93 . Prem. éevecensee 

. Prem. 

. Prem. 

. Prem. 

. Reg. 

Reg. 


88 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. . 
60 Oct. 


(5)11.5-11.75 


90 Oct. 
88 Oct. 


Prem. 


(6)10.5-10.625(2) Prem. 


| Reg eh. 86 Oct. Prem. ............. 


. M & below .. 9.5-10.125 82 Oct. Reg. 
80 Oct. Reg. 

Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
. Prem. 
. Prem. 
. Prem. 
. Prem, 
. Reg. 
4 errr 
. M & below .. 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradferd-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

ou City: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 


, .(3)11.875-11.75 
(3)10.375-10.5(5) 
9.5-10 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
S WE woe ccseccaes 
. Prem, 
. Prem, 
. Reg. eee csee 
. Reg .. (4)10.375-10.5 
. Reg. ° 


: M & below ...... 


... .€3)11.375-11.75 


9.75(2) 90 Oct, 

86 Oct. Prem. 

84 Oct. Reg. 

82 Oct. Reg. ee 

Str. run gasoline, 
Detroit shpt. ..... 


Prem. 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


. Prem. 13.2-13.25(2) 
. Prem. 12.75(2) 
PES io wecdenaewk 12-12.75 
Re 12 

. Reg. 10.75-11.7 

. Reg. 10.75—-11.25 

. Reg. eened 10.75-11 

. M & below (2)9.75-10.8 


Ohio points: 
83 Oct. Reg. 


. TEX. (Texas 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


M & below ....... 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


60 Oct. M & below ....... 


excl. 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


pares 13.3-16.5 

10.75 12-14(2) 

9.625 

San Fran. dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 
ar San Joaquin Valley dist.: 
r é 90 Oct. Prem. 

80 Oct. Reg. 


esee 16.25-17 
10.3-11.625 14.25-14.5 
9.3-10.875(2) 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only, 
Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
13.9(2) Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 
12.9(2) 0 p.t. 

10 p.t. 

15 p.t. 


13. 75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


31.5 


x13.5-14.25 

13.25-13.75 

x12.5-13.125 
12.25(2) 


AR hen Blew. 4 tans) a 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi 
© Bile iedeirtle co as cant’ 


10 p.t. 
15 p.t. 
25 p.t. 


Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 
10 p.t. 
15 p.t. 
25 p.t. 


210°, 540-550 fl. No, 8 col 
ecceeseccces 32.5 





& New Mex. shpt.) 
5 OU, ec cccccdéces 

. . Ger 
. Prem. 

. Prem. 

. Reg. 

. Reg. 
i, -ceetne etna 
. M & below ....... 


12.5 
12.5-12.75 
1242) 
12(2) 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11(2) 
10.375-10.5(3) 


TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 


12 
11.75-12.75 


9.875-10.5 
(Truck Transpt.) 


| Serrrevrereeee 
. M & below 


W. TEX. 
. Prem, 
. Prem. 
. Prem. 
. Reg. 
t. Reg. 
. Reg. 
. M below ....... 
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Cl)" «UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >(2.0 


TO JOBBERS 
WHO MARKET THE 
WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


®@ Qualified jobbers and marketers who seek the 
finest quality in 100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubri- 
cants are invited to contact UNITED. From 
producing wells, through pipe line, to two modern 
refineries, UNITED provides every essential step 


in assuring a responsible source of supply. 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
oS 


REFINING ' COMPANY 
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Oylinder Stocks 
600 s.r 


filterb’] . 25(3) 
650 s.r. exes 27(3) 
600 fi. 20(3) 
630 fi. 30(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 
FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic 


Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis 
100°, 0-10 p.p 
Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 
60-85 vis. er 14.5(2) 
86-110 vis. 2. 14.5-15 
150 vis. Ss 15.5(2) 
180 vis 3 16(2) 
200 vis 3.. 16.5(2) 
250 vis, Dscdttivnwes 17 
280 vis 3.. 17.542) 
300 vis 3 18(2) 
Bright + “esis onventional 
200 vis. 

10-25 Pp. ° 32 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 D.P 29(2) 

10-25 pp. 28.5—29 
120 vis. 

0-10 . 28(2) 
Bright ientticiene 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i 33.5-34(2) 
Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 v.i.) 
170-180 vis (2)21-22 
200-210 vis (2)22-23.5(2) 
300 vis. . (2)24-24.5 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 23 
GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes, 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i , , 34 
Neutral Oils—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i. 
100 vis. : . 21(2) 
200 vis. steve vad hee 22-24 
See WO Anelecv ck adaued « 23.4—25 
500 vis. 26.7-28 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 
PALE OILS: 

Color 
100 1%-2% (2)12~-12.5(4) 
ee WGP sede cecadensosss (2)13~-13.5(4) 
300 2-3. 14(6) 
500 2%-3% 15(6) 
750 3-4.. 16(6) 
1200 3-4 (2)17-17.5(3) 
2000 4 (2)18-19(4) 
RED OILS 
Vis. 
100 5-6 12-12.5(4) 
200 5-6 (2)13-13.5(4) 
Bee BO ccdencecsine 14(6) 
500 5-6 15(6) 
Te ED at 6 ccduneesegee se 16(6) 
1200 5-6. (2)1T-17.5(4) 
BOO00 5-6... ce cece eees (2)18-19(4) 


INDUSTRIAL 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


aH 
= We 
~~. 2 


RAIL 


WATER TRUCK 


| PHOENIX - CERPESATION 


OFF 


shipment only. 


FOB 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 26 


KEROSINE, GAS 
OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. 8.75-9.25 
42-44 w.w. 8.75-9.5 
Range oil .. Ss ores 8.75-9.25 
58 & above DI. Diesel (2)8.5-9.25 
SS 2 Breer 8.5-9(2) 
No. 2 fuel 7.875-8.5(2) 
No. 3 fuel 7.875-8 
No. 6 fuel (2)$1.35-1.45(2) 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. (4)8.75-9(2) 
42-44 wiw (5)8.75-9.5 
See Se eee 8.75-9.25 
58 & above D.I. Diesel (5)8.5-9.25 
No, 1 fuel Feces (5)8.5-9 

No. 2 fuel (5) 7.875-8.5 
No. 3 fuel 7.625-7.875 
No. 6 fuel (3)$1.35—1.45(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 





41-43 w.w. (2)8.75-9 
42-44 ww. (4)8.75-9 
Range oil . bas 
58 & above D1, (3)8.5-8.75 
No. 1 fuel (4)8.5-8.75 
SO, DS GU. cddec ccccsccess (4)7.875-8.125 
No. 6 fuel (3)$1.35-1.40 
N, TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. (2)8.75-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. Sah byes 9 

58 & above DI, Diesel .. 8.25-9.25 
No. 2 fuel ... pabeces 8 
No. 6 fuel (2)$1.40-1.85 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 8.75 
Se Wes 6 od aves iste oe 9.25-10.5 
58 & above D.I. Diesel .. 9.5 
eS SPP ee 8. Dees 25(2) 
No. 2 fuel ........--0.: 8.5-9.25 
No, 6 fuel $1.35-1.80 
E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 

41-43 w.w., 9-9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w. 9(3) 
58 & above D. I. ’ Diesel 8.25-9.25 
Py Se ME cccenthabdeads 9.125 
No. 2 fuel eee 
No. 6 fuel $1.45-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX, (Truck trnspt.) 
f° eo 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 
U.G.I, gas oil .........4.- 
No. 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 5 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 







LUBRICATING OILS 


for 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
| | HIGH QUALITY 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
a} ere has (2)9-10.5 
52 & below D.I. Diesel es 9-9.625 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 99.875 
No, 1 fuel ‘eens 8.7-10.25 
No. 2 fuel 8.1-9.875 
No. 4 fuel rr 
No. 5 fuel nee Sais $1.85-2.40 
No. 6 fuel ecceen (2)$1.45-2.00(2) 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 

42-44 w.w. eniebayenawas 9.25 

Tractor fuel ... , 9.5 
Diesel fuel 52 & below 8.875 
Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 9.25 
FeO. B OO cccccsecs oe 8.375 
No. 3 fuel ........- 5 
No, 4 fuel $2.15 
hn ere $1.95 
No, 6 fuel $1.80 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren: 

Kerosine (3)11-11.3 
No, 1 fuel eoee 
No, 2 fuel (2)10.5-10.75 
Ble, BS Beeb occ cccesccecs 10.5-10.55 
36-40 gravity fuel .,..... 10 

Ol City: 

Kerosine 11(3) 
No. 1 fuel (2)10.5-10.75 
No, 2 fuel (2)10.25-10.5 
No. 3 fuel 10.25(2) 

36-40 gravity fuel 10.25(2) 
Pittsburgh: 
rr 10.75-11 
No. 1 fuel 10.75 
No, 2 fuel 10-10.375 
BER, B GE ccccccccccee eoee 
36-40 gravity fuel 10-10.25 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 
 * eee. 11.55-12.25 
46-49 w.w. kero. ......... 11.55-12.4 
P.W. distillate ........00. 11.4-12(2) 
No, 2 fuel awese (3)10.75-11.05(2) 
es A Peres 10.5-11(2) 
ee MO IN no vccecocesece (2)8.5-9.7 
Be BS -cduiccocecses 7.5-8.8 
No. 6 fuel (2)7.25-8.25 





OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 11.9 
Be, 1 GME .nccccccccccces 11.7 
No. 2 fuel 10.7 
Diesel (Light ‘& Med. ** 11.7 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

SOGB Wi, «cece cess secs 12.6-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 11.9-13 
San Francisco: 

GG TR widvccccsedccccs 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ...... $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 

Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w. ... (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) naw ont $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2. 15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 


CHEMIC 


PATENT ALS 


Pote 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 26 





Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker termina! operators, 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 
Pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 92 Oct. 85 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline seen Gassline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel 
a Ag N. ¥, Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35  (3)12.85-13.6 as (18) 10 1-10.2(2) 
~ Ae erg cm Bilal he sala AEE Sy 2 do barges. 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25  (2)12-13.4 tale 10(19) 
ss ct. Prem x(2)12.8-13. 75x Albany ..... 14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) 10.4(9) 
4 Oct. RE tabh~e vsebwa te : wae Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 10.3410) 
Oct. Reg x(2)11.8-12. 75x do barges. 12.8 12.8-13 11.8-12 aad 10.214) 
Baton Rouge. seve nece vows 11.1 9.7 
Light Fuel Oils do barges. .... hom ee 11 aah 
Range oil ....... (2)10.9-11.25(2) Boston ..... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.3414) 
No. 2 fuel ... (2)9.9-10.375 Charleston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 12.3-12.475 12.3-12.45 10.445) 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 11.5 11.5 pese 
we yor ai Houston .... 12.25-13.3 12. 25-13.3 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9.25-10.28 
eg oe Ag nae ee po do barges. 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-28.25 
a Gk ee 7.25-7.75 Jacksonville .  13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 11.1 
No. 6, low sulfur ..... (2)6.7-6.75 Miami ..... es 13.6 12.6 ois 11.1(3) 
No. 6, high sulfur . 6.25-6.35(3) Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) i124 10.444) 
New Haven . 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.319) 
New Orleans. 12.6 12 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges. 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.96 
WAX Norfolk ....  12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.647) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 a 10 acs) 
Bull Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13. 10.2(10) 
WESEEEN PENNA. (2.0. & ’ do barges. 15.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.1(10) 
White Orude Scale: Pt. Everglades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) cots 11.145) 
122-124 A.m.p. x4—4.5(2) Portiand ... 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 10.419) 
124-126 A.m.p x4—4.5(2) Providence .. 14. 95-15.2(3) 14.95-15,2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.319) 
Savannah .. 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
SEABOARD ee Caves 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
ilmington, 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than ¥ ’ . « 
gla, “Tidies noe tee aaitahe ‘tien ace N.C. ....  13.05-14.55(2) — 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 


Prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabe loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 








aa, ee ee Diesel Of —-_Light Diesel 
ais — Gas House Ne. 5 Fuel No.6 Fuel Shore Plants Ships’ Bunkers 
Fully Refined: Ne. 3 Fuel Gas Ot (@-16 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cot., 66 4.1.) (46 oot., 46 4.1.) 
CS 7.45 N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6 (12)$3.23-3.56 $2.87 (6)9.6-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
ll = 7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) do barges. (17)9-9.25 9.5 = _ 2.84 cees os0e 
128-30 7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) Albany ..... 9.4(12) 9.8 een 9.8(4) 9ees 
130-32 7.1-8.25 Baltimore ... 9.2(10) 9.3 :: 33(3) 2.87 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
Be eacces 7.56(3) 7.1-8.25(2) do barges 9.1(5) 0% 3.20(3) 2.84 esce oeae 
ee cawass 7.55(3) 7.25-8.4 Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 cees 2.22 8.8 3.49 
138-40 7.65(3) 7.6-8.75 do barges 2.19 ocee ceos 
143-5 7.55-8.3 7.8-9(2) Boston ..... 9.3(14) 9.7 cece 3.26(6) 9.7(5) 3.94(3) 
149-51 9.55 11.2 Charleston .. 9.4(5) need aa 2.73(2) 9.6(2) 3.90(2) 
Houston 8.625-9 eeve 0 ees coe (2)8.5-9 3.49(6) 
do barges * (2)8-8.5 hace 2.35 "ee — suse 
Jacksonville . 10.1(8) Seee este ome 10.1(6) 4.242(5) 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS Miami ...... 10.1 90 noen _ 10.1(2) 4.242(3) 
my essen eee sons ces ee 9.6 cose 
ew ven . 9.3(10) een0 3.365 coe 9.7(5) eons 
(FOB Group 3) New Orleans. 8.5-8.7(3) ny eal me 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
OS Sere ee 11.375(3) do Sa 8.7 5 ins meee me stated soe 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) Norfolk meet 2-9.4 9.6 3.18 2.82(2) 9.6(4) 3.90(3) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) Pensacola. 9.5 ne err oa . A aan 
Mineral spirits ........... 10.875(4) Philadelphia . ° 9.2(10) 9.3 3.10-3.25(3) 3.10(6) 9.6(8) 3.90(5) 
Rubber solvent ........... 11.875(3) do barges . 9.1(9) contd ena ee Rae a! 
Lacquer diluent ........... (2)12.125-12.625(2) Pt. Everglades 10.1(4) tei end feta 10.1(5) 4.242(4) 
Benzol diluent ........... (2)13.125-13.625 Portland .... 9.4(9) 9.8 ae ce 9.814) 4.08 
| nee pag 9.7 3m ra 9.7(4) <2 
WESTERN PENNA. van eee 10.1(7) ecoe ceee 76(2) 10.1(5) 4. (5) 
Ou City: - Tampa ..... 10(5) eens a sate oe 1016) 4.20(5) 
. Wilmington, 
Stoddard solvent ......... 14 i a ééen0 9.4(7) 94 9.5(2) 3.90(3) 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent ......... 15(3) 
cag aga of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to Ne. 6 No. 6 _— menvy 
> poms: No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur No.6 Fuci Max. 1% Fue Diesel 
V.M.&P. Naphtha Coe cecccccceeors 17.0 No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Salfur Ships’ Rhipe’ 
Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 Guarantees Barges Sulfer n Bunkers Siete 
PE ENE gad bes Voce sans — N.¥.Harb, .(18)$2.45-2.50 $2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2)  $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) —-$3.57(8) 
Albany ..... 80 or =99” yene oes 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) Baltimore we 2486) 2.45(4) 2.60 2.60 2.45(4) 3.57 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.25 Baton Rouge. 1.88 1.85 ose eee 1.85(2) 3.24 
Boston ..... 2.51(9) 2:51(5) pee bcos 2.51(5) oe 
Charieston .. 2.34(2) 2.31(3) ewe eee 231(3) ose 
OENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt.) Corpus Christi 1.88 1.85 Evbe oes 1.85(3) 3.15 
Stoddard solvent ......... 10.5 Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) coe see 1.85(11) 3.24(6) 
— ° 2.31(6) 2.2816) seme see pasha 006 
_ eee 2.25 2.22(2) owe ose 2.22(3) 
KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) Mobile ...... 1.93 1.90 itis satel 1.90 ae 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 New Haven . 2.47(3) 2.47 ery” ties 2.47(2) TT 
New Orleans. pte poe coon ote Denies 3.24(2) 
Norfolk ..... 43(3) -40(4) eons ones .4014) bee 
ATLANTIC COAST Pensacola... .... 2.10 : dd oR 2.10 oi 
V.M.aP. Mineral Philadelphia ° 2.48(8) 2.45(8) 2.63(4) 2.60(4) 2.4517) 3.57(2) 
Naphtha Spirits Pt. Everglades 2.25(2) 2.22(2) ey own 2.22(8) ooe 
New York Portland .... 2.54(2) 2.51 ToT vase 251 
Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) Providence .. 2.47(5) 2.47(2) 2.65 2.62 2.47(3) 
Philadelphia . .(3)16.5-17 (4)15.5-16 Savannah ... 2.34(5) 2.31(4) oeee sebe 2.31(5) 
Baltimore eses 15.5(3) Tampa ..... 2.19(5) 2.16(4) oe ence 2.16(6) 
17.5(4) 16.545) Wilmington, 
views 16.5(4) Ph Grou. 
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OlL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 26 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 


EL nlnd cnc seen ne es akdedndiesaahet 17.75 
i i -2.6crkantonseseedesauveaetours +. 16-16.75 
OED 6n0tevdebensesesé-ane cocccescccccose SH.U8 
Metor Gasoline 
92 Oct. Premium ....... g20.00.cnuneeeags ét.c. See 
90 Oct. Premium ... ‘ ccckeetgnesbecesceus’é ane 
*86 Oct. Regular ... b ed van eet nas c6bees 11(3)-11.25-11.5 
83 Oct. Regular ......... ccnp ce awewececoe ss abe 
at Me 6beeheR detent ds ccceod ent $6066 b6-c00sso0 10.5-11 
ee ee RED hoses coen ed cabastevccecnes 10-10. 26-10.75 
(*) See page 34. 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 
ST TED |2 bnorcccccesevebidubancdetee 9(4) 
EN, Sdk-be ae bdind vid wend 0d banuabatesesDsee 8(6) 
oe © Gas 
aM eee ee ere 
EL > 1.2558 6uet honk veep oueaue shi 8 .125-8 .25-8 .375 
SCE scons cvictabacceabacdbaseceel 8.25-8 .375-8.5 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
wey OU, BOD BE. co cccscckcscccdwesescccsens SRS 


2.50 
Bunker C Fuel ... $1.75(2)-$1 .85(3)-$1.90 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per bbl. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
—- $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
ae te $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
raq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) : x r 





ie te 7 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
i Cn Te 6 snabdaehes ¢4 bh.seme oe ; ‘ - 
OS as cabvichumbeded dh-odne ses ss . tee tia 
IL << ce npimiilokiicakénatakakes’ elena ‘ 
| re rage DG bce ebetine vesanwbene peed, Ol St ie to ee Nac y rere 

PIE ath ssctéireteuaitces 9 Sa. |. =e 2 ee 
Norfolk, Va, ...... 17.88 i ie 
J,” OE a er es 18 Y 15.75 
New Orleans, La, (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 15.5 14.75 
| SE OP Pe ee eee 16.5-17.25 15-15 .75 14.5-15 

LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Buffalo Cleveland Detreit Teledo 

SO OD | oh. 00d 06 Kien ce vaccine 16(2) ecee eese eee 
SRW, SENOS cacsiccisscesscase0?) Oe ro er ae 
NO 5 00-6046 06. 90.04.06 06040 cé rund s 11.8(5) coos cee 11 
DE EE a daneaedbakvanacs eens 11.3(3) weed 10.35-10.95 10.25 
- : — VebeWds dbase coccesouses cree coos 11.35-11.7 10.75-11.1 
a 2 tae C00 6b Ob esws ce erence geete 10.8(4) xe 10.35-10 .95 10-10.1 
No, £ DUE Suen was meek ei acetecuene chee 9.25 x7 . 85-8 .65(3) 8.25(2) 
a PO: at Shee REE xb hawt ebb exe 9.53(2) 8.85 x7 .6-8.4(3) 8(3) 
quenines sein. PACIFIC COAST 
} orgy ~ mm tank car, 1 pF less. ) (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 

Ch) DB vckagesevstens )7.375-8 Lots) 
BE SIND ce dicvesscaess (3)6.875-T.5 one ane ee. 6.02 
Creams White ...cccciccces (3)6.5—-7.25 San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
Light Amber ............. 5.125-5.5 San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
GE > caw dee dab ede ch oes 4.875-—5.25 Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
WE waGadn Saacbacceeeceess 4.75-5(2) Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 





NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to bilend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 








BETTER 
EXPORT © FOB GROUP 3 
DRUMMING CO: Is Grade 26-70 ..........0+. 5.5( Quotations) 
50 £. 40 St NEW YORK CITY 16, N.Y carte a oxen 5( Quotations) 


38 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 


Bunker O Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 

Mexican Gulf 
, 0. a $1.95 $3.75 
Veracrum .....--.- 1.95 eee 
Minatitlan ........ 1.95 3.75 

Pacific Coast 
Guaymas ......... $2.50 4.90 
Manzanillo ....... 2.50 4.00 
Salina Cruz ....... 2.50 4.00 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N. Y¥. Harbor x8(2) *8(2) pews 
Philadelphia.(2)7-7.5 (2)7-7.5 .... 
Baltimore ese eee wees 
Hastings ecee or 
Toledo ..... 7 7 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been top management's major 
source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

. . « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
oil price experts employed by any oil 
price reporting agency. 

. OILGRAM is the most complete, 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

. . OILGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year after year. 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week’s Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s 
OILGRAM 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 











INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
0 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20 N.Y 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, —- 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline tazes, shown in 
separate column, include oe federal, and state taxes; also city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include taxes; pA. tazes where levied are > indicated in 
footnot Di ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


county taxes as indi 








Atlantic 
REFINING (Regular Grade) Kero. & 
Gasoline No.1 No.2 


Dir. Cons. Fuel Fuel 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, Pa.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 


Altoona © eee enn +» 14.55 13.15 
ree 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Harrisburg ...14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 128 
Philadelphia 14.0 14.0 7.0 13.4 12.2 

ttsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 
Reading ...... 14.3 143 7.0 14.0 12.8 
Scranton ...... 14.3 143 7.0 143 13.1 
Wilkes Barre.. ... 0 oe MS Ti 
Williamsport .. 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.3 13.1 
. Sees 14.3 143 7.0 13.7 12.5 
Wilmington, 

MD, .covcccces 14.0 14.0 7.0 134 12.3 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 e ese 
Hartford ..... 14.8 15.1 6.0 ° 12.8 
New Haven 4.8 48 6.0 os 12.3 
Boston, Mass. 14.9 149 6.3 ose 12.6 
Fall River .... 14.9 149 63 ee Tr 
Springfield 15.6 15.6 63 coe 685183 
Worcester - 15.1 15.1 6.3 coe 685338 
Prov., R. I, 14.9 14.9 6.0 bane 12.5 
Camden, N. J.. 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.2 122 
Newark ...... 14.6 146 5.0 13.1 12.1 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 
Binghamton .. 15.8 15.8 6.0 14.9 13.5 
Buffalo ....... 15.5 15.5 6.0 15.1 13.9 
: 2 60et.o0 15.8 15.8 6.0 15.0 13.6 
Rochester 15.5 15.5 60 15.2 13.8 
Syracuse ...... 15.4 15.4 60 14.9 13.5 
Watertown .... 166 166 60 16.1 14.4 
Baltimore, Md. 14.55 14.5 7.0 coe 223 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.0 12.6 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 
Jacksonville, 

Seer ry 15.2 15.2 9.0 ° 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. Ww. 
Philadelphia, Pa, .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh ... ease 20.0 21.0 
Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 8.48 6.90 
Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 


gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


(3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 


Tank Wagon Taxes 


8 
2 


Denver, Colo, ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand June. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
PD: sueseccas 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 
Cheyenne ....... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 
Billings, Mont. .. 17.0 esse 8.0 16.5 
MED capaccccs’ 18.0 aoe 8.0 18.2 
Great Falls ..... 17.0 ose 8.0 18.2 
Helena ......... 17.5 vee 8.0 18.2 
Salt Lake U. ... 16.4 nace 7.0 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 19.1 18.1 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
Roswell ........ 15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 TTT 9.0 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla.. 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City .. 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 
BUBB cccccccecs 13.5 12.5 8.5 12.5 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, Ic, 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


MAY 28, 1952 


y ony May 26, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
heir headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; 


CHEVRON 
CALIFORNIA hanes ae 
STANDARD =z. 7.7. line 


Gals. & over Taxes 
San Fran., Cal. ... 14.5 18.0 6.5 
Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 
GD é5ecee0ecce *15.7 19.2 6.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. 17.2 20.7 7.0 
See 17.0 20.5 7.5 
Portland, Ore. . 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Seattle, Wash 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Spokane ........ os 17.8 21.3 8.5 
We ne séanaes 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 
Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Honolulu, T.H. . 15.3 18.8 8.5 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 
PE Kewentcacas 16.3 19.8 4.0 
Standard 
erosine Diesel Standard 
T.T. Furnace Oil Stove 0 
40/199 T.T. T.T. 
gals (400 gals. or more) 
(ex all taxes) 
San Fran., Cal... 18.5 10.9 12.4 
Los Angeles ..... 18.0 10.4 11.9 
in TCE 19.8 11.8 13.3 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... 21.2 14.3 15.8 
Reno, Nev. ...... 21.0 13.8 15.3 
Portiand, Ore. ... 20.5 11.5 6606 
Seattle, Wash. ... 20.5 11.5 Sea 
| ENS 24.3 14.8 16.3 
TACOMA 22. cceces 20.5 11.5 cos 
Boise. Idaho ..... 28.7 15.3 16.8 
Salt Lake, U. ... 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Honoluin, T. HH... 19.3 11.7 eeee 
Fairbanks, Alaska 34.8 eee . 
PURE veccccvvens 1.8 
Taxes: 


Boise—S8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
onlv; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 


Honolulu—8.5¢e gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0¢ for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0¢c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities In excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Ofl1 & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


Humble 
HUMBLE Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
OIL Regular line Tank Re- 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


aan fees per gal., 

unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 

2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La, 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 

Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8; 8, D 

and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5e. 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 


ESSO Regular Orede 
( r G ) 
STANDARD Gasoline Kero 
Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.2 
pot ne Te 14.6 14.6 5.0 18.1 
Baltimore, Md. .... 14.5 14.5 7.0 13.1 
Cumberland ... 18.7 15.7 7.0 14.5 
Washington, D. C.. 14.9 14.9 6.0 13.5 
Danville, Va. ..... 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Petersburg ....... 15.0 15.0 8.0 14.3 
BEGGEEE so coccccecce 14.1 14.1 8.0 13.6 
Richmond ........ 4.5 4.5 8.0 14.0 
Roanoke .......... 16.3 163 8.0 15.1 
Charleston, W. Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont ......... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg ...... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling ......... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Charlotte, N.C: ... 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
Hickory ..... csooee BS 15.8 9.0 14.1 
Bt, AF ccccccece 16.0 160 9.0 14.4 
Raleigh .........+. 16.0 160 9.0 14.6 
Salisbury ......... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charieston, 8. C... 14.5 14.5 9.0 .... 
Columbia ......... 15.9 15.9 9.0 eees 
Spartanburg ...... 14.9 14.9 9.0 anes 
New Orleans, La, . 13.3 13.3 11.0 12.3 
Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 11.0 12.5 
Alexandria ....... 15.1 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Lake Charles ..... 13.8 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Shreveport ....... 15.4 15.4 11.0 13.5 
New Iberia ....... 13.9 13.9 11.0 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Memphis ......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville ......... 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark. . 15.9 15.9 8.5 14.3 
Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis 
Min, Spirits V.M.&P. 
Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Steel bbis. .......... 23.0 24.5 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals, & over... 15.7 
Steel bbis. .......... 24.5 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 
500-3.599 gals. ...... 18.0 
3,600 gals, & over. 16.2 
Steel bbls, ........+.. 25.0 
ame” ~—e". w. 
o. 1 -2 No.4 No. € 
Atlantic City, _— 13:2 3 2 
Newark, N. J. . 3.1 12.1 $3. 154 $3 -006 
Baltimore, Md. .. i3 1 12.2 3.69 2.94 
Washington, D. C. 13.5 12.6 3.85 2.89 
Norfolk, Va, .... 13.6 12.2 e008 dees 
Danville ......++. ese 12.8 
Petersburg ....... 14.3 12.9 
Richmond ....... 14.0 12.6 
Roanoke ......66 sues 13.7 
Charlotte, N. C. . 13.9 12.6 
BlcKOry .cccccese 14.1 12.9 
Raleigh ........+. 14.6 13.5 
Charleston, 8. C.. .... 12.4 
Columbia ........ eoee 13.2 
Spartanburg ..... «+--+ 12.4 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices “do not in- 
clude lc state tax. 
Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
OIL subtract 1/6th.) 


Kero- 

Dealer Gasoline sine 

T.W. Taxes T.w. 

St. John's a «- 24.8° 14.0 24.8 
Halifax, . 8. o 2.8 15.0 23.3 
St. John, N. B. > 21.3 13.0 23.3 
Charlottetown, P.E. 1 23.3 13.0 25.3 
Montreal, P. @. ... 22.6 13.0 24.6 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.2 11.0 24.2 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.2 11.0 2.2 
Winnipeg, Man, ... 22.5 9.0 26.5 
Brandon, Man. - 26.4 9.0 28.4 
Regina, Sask «+ 21.0 10.0 23.0 
Saskatoon, Sask. .. 24.4 10.0 26.4 
Caigary, Alta. .... 21.0 10.0 2.0 
Edmonton, Alta. .. 19.5 10.0 21.5 
Vancouver, B. C. 21.8 10.0 23.8 


(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 










Mobiigas Aircraft 





8/V s/v 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuei MOBILHEAT No.4 Ne. 6 
Gasoline 80 91 1060 «=6©Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. Mobil Kerosine Diesel (Ne, 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuei 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.0. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
New York City: 
Be, wésecee 6.0 ecee 14.7 14.7 oe wee 13.6 ee 12.8 soe eves 12.4 10.69 6.57 
ME weceecueese 6.0 ° coee 14.7 14.7 “es 10.8 13.8 cee 12.8 os 9.6 12.5 10.69 6.87 
Kings oxesesee GO e soos 14.7 14.7 10.2 10.6 13.6 9.6 12.8 9.2 9.5 12.4 10.69 6.57 
ee 6.0 ; . coeew < DOE - BRD 2005 isk ee seco Se <a wees 12.4 10.60 6.57 
Richmond 6.0 asew osee cee ocee Seen 14.7 14.7 10.1 10.4 13.4 eee 12.5 9.1 9.4 12.1 10.69 6.57 
Albany, N. Y. 6.0 21.5 22.5 coos 13.7 13.7 14.7 14.7 10.4 10.6 eer 9.8 12.6 9.4 9.6 12.2 9.42 7.19 
Binghamton 6.0 aes or coos 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 11.8 12.0 14.9 11.2 14.0 10.7 10.9 13.5 cece osec 
Buffalo eccses 6.0 21.0 22.0 24.2 14.5 14.5 15.5 15.5 11.8 12.0 15.1 11.3 14.4 10.8 11.0 13.9 eee 10.738 
Jamestown ....... 6.0 ever coos cove 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 11.8 12.0 15.3 coos 14.3 11.2 11.4 13.8 osee eoee 
Mt. Vernon ........ 6.0 cece eece 15.0 15.0 ae 10.9 13.9 ee 13.1 seas 9.7 12.7 10.71 
Plattsburg ......... mae ~ was Sakis eso eee-6 one ae aes 2.5 tee Tae ee eee 10.8 11.0 13.6 .... 
Rochester .......... 6.0 20.9 21.9 23.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 11.9 12.1 15.2 we 14.3 10.9 11.1 13.8 eee 
ree 6.0 seee ovee cece 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 11.6 11.8 14.9 11.1 14.0 10.6 10.8 13.5 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 6.0 i: waste sees eee 14.8 14.8 10.3 10.3 cme ‘abe eR 9.3 9.3 12.3 
Danbury ......... 6.0 aes ose ave ~ 15.3 15.3 avd Pe 100 June pie open aes aeee 
Hartford 6.0 enve uae 13.8 13.8 15.1 14.8 10.7 10.7 sege 10.1 13.0 9.7 9.7 12.8 
New Haven .. O0@ Ds «xe. 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 10.3 10.3 oes 9.7 13.7 9.3 9.3 12.3 
Bangor, Me. _Y fae iaite 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 11.1 oem 15.1 1).6 13.6 10.1 csas. . Soe 
Portland oneee 8.0 22.4 23.4 enee 13.8 13.8 15.0 15.0 10.4 0 14.4 9.8 12.9 9.4 oe 12.5 
Boston, Mass. ..... 6.3 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.3 $2 14.6 9.7 13.0 9.3 ae 12.6 
Concord, N. H. 7.0 vee sve esee eeue eo 16.1 16.1 pé06 ee coes esse 13.6 sees oe 13.2 
Lancaster 7.0 os eeee eee 17.4 17.4 see vee seee cscs 14.8 es ee 13.4 
Manchester 7.0 we wenn «een 15.8 15.8 eane oe 15.4 ones 13.7 ~ v6 13.3 
Portsmouth ...... 7.0 21.2 22.2 eee 14.4 14.4 15.3 15.3 10.8 ies oes 10.2 13.0 9.8 oe 12.6 
Providence, R. I. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.3 10.9 14.2 o.7 12.9 9.3 9.7 12.5 
Burlington, Vt, 7.0 ae owes 14.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 11.6 11.6 15.0 11.1 13.7 10.7 10.7 13.3 
Rutland bweven es > Coe cee 2ee% sees see esos 16.3 16.3 pee 12.1 oeee ¢eee 14.2 rr 11.1 13.8 
Wagon Prices Buffalo N. Y¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
SE so oe nde an.cv-ancepeubsmdeaee 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
II © iii a Sulioe Hees QB aiiwie 20.5 18.5 21.5 27.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
— Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels, Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Oons. T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvente—Cons. T.W. 
Sehio Sohio Sohio Con- Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. Sohio 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer _§sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno-_ Sol- Kerosine No.1 No. 3 
Taxes 80 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. H Sohio- 
ae 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
SER “cvccecocvsce. Ge 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Columbus ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
PED. annes centee 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
ah badeovielisede 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 2 12.9 
Marion 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Toledo escoese ae 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Zanesville ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20 21.5 21.5 20.5 2. e 12.9° 


A : J J 13.9° 13. ” 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 


A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers,2c off consumer t.w. 


Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 


Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 


4 
5 








Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) Standard 
Red Cr’n. Red Cr’n. Stanolex Furnace Oi}—————_- o ine te 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals., ne aon - <q 
T.Ww. T.W. Taxes T.W. gals. & over " gals. & over TW 
Chicago, Ill. ... 17.0 15.0 6.0 15.8 aie omar hen veep Saas Taxes T.W. 
South Bend, Ind. 18.0 16.5 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 Jone swie re Covington, Ky. ........ 14.4 9.0 15. 
Detroit, Mich. . 16.3° 14.8° 6.5 15.5 14.6 13.6 eeee seee eves Lexington ............ 16.5 9.0 15. 
Mpis.-St. Paul 17.5 16.0 7.0 16.4 15.0 eee 14.0 13.3 12.8 So eae Tee ae 9.0 14. 
Des Moines, Ia. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 cece aces ones NED Ge cesnd dadoes'og ye 9.0 “4 
St. Louis, Mo. . 16.7 15.2 5.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 ere seus sees Jackson, Miss. ........ 15.7 9.0 14. 
Wichita, Kans.. 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 seed rey pin lee 15.2 9.0 13. 

. eb. . 17.0 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 eons eae bos Birmingham, Ala. .... 15.7 9.0 14. 
Fargo, N. D. .. 18.3 16.8 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 can weaned aan BONES occ cccsccccssess 316.0. 10.0 14. 
Huron, 8S. D. .. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 papa bind aw Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 éa0-0 eee seve Ge TM, ob ce se seus 15.9 8.0 14. 

RRND: 6.00 ch devsescas - Bee 8.0 15. 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Il. ere 3-8 22 -: é 
Fire-Chief Gasoline NER bao -00.ce eae ‘ . é 
a ee. TEXAS (Regular Grade)‘ Kerosine Jacksonville. Fla. ..... 15.2 9.0 4. 
co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer SN: cosad a é Kee aces «0 al Le 9.0 14. 
1-99 gals. .......... 15.8 14.8 T.W. Taxes T.W. Pensacola ............. 15.0 10.0 4. 
100-149 gals. ........ 14.8 eeee Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 TOMA .e.ice. ‘ser 15.0 9.0 14 
150 gals. & over..... 14.3 oos's Fort Worth ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
150-399 gals. ....... tees 13.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
400 gals. & over..... sees 13.3 Amarillo ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 die baad. at se 
tanolex .. rae 14.0 6.0 12.80 asoline tax column includes ese C 
— — BB PGSO .nccccss 8 6.0 13.85 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
San Angelo ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, lc city & 1c county; Pen- 
1-749 gals. ......... 10.65 9.5 iy oo cc 14.0 6.0 12.80 sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
750 gals. & over .... 9.9 8.75 po eae 14.0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic Houston ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
oll prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 Notes: 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all 
added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery of Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* “Temporary” price. 50 gals. prices. 
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a peices im & ner bbl of 42 U. S. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: “Fer Sale’. “W 


charge $7.50 per insertion. 


“Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted’, 
“Business Opportunities’, Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 





CLASSIFIED 


‘Positions Wanted"’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion 


Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


preceding date of issue. 
All classified advertisements are payable in advance 
No agency commission or cash di ts on cl 





ified advertisements 





For Sale 


ONE 1948 DODGE 4 compartment tank truck, 
4170 gallons capacity with power-take off and 
100’ hose, reel and meter. Complete truck in 
very good condition. Priced to sell. MARA- 
THON OIL CO., Marathon, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: 3950 gallon, 4 compartment Frue- 
hauf Trailer year 1947, 10.00x20 tires; and 
1947 International tractor Model KBS-8 with 
450 cu. in. engine. THE OHIO OIL COM- 
PANY, Indianapolis, Indiana, c/o A, J. Moor- 
head, Phone Belmont 2457. 


4000 GAL. STAINLESS STEEL milk tank, 
tandem axle. 6000 gal. petroleum tank, 3 
compartments, tandem axle. Brand new units. 
We also have a number of used tanks. 
TRAILER CO. OF LANCASTER, INC., 1201 
Marshall Ave., Lancaster, Pa., Phone 8277. 


ELGIN CAN FILLING MACHINE: Will fill 
both quarts and pints; round, square or flat 
cans, speed up to 100 cans per minute. Perfect 
condition, like new, automatic. Attractive 
price. BODIE-HOOVER PETROLEUM CORP., 
3900 W. 38th St., Chicago 32, Il. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE—Bulk Plant, South-western Michi- 
gan, consisting of five tanks, small heated 
warehhouse, pumps, etc. Price $15,000. Box 
645. 


BULK PLANT, 41,000 GAL, storage with 
railroad spur, near Dayton, Ohio, 1950 Dodge, 
1200 gal. tank truck, farm routes and tanks. 
Price $25,000.00 plus inventory. BOX 658. 


1940 CHEVROLET GASOLINE TRUCK, 1948 
motor, new battery, good tires, 625 gallon four 
compartment tank with side compartments. 
CLARK OIL CO., Stryker, Ohio, Phone 143. 


STATION WITH CAFE ATTACHED: Com- 
plete with new equipment, only one year old, 
located near McCook, Nebraska on Highways 
6 and 34. Excellent condition. ©, G. COREY, 
McCook, Nebraska. 


3000 TO 4500 GALLON SINGLE AXLES, 
4500 to 7300 gallon tandem axle units. We 
finance, cash or trade. Guaranteed units. 
BRUCE E. HACKETT CO., 621 W. 58th St., 
Kansas City, Mo., Hiland 1385. 


Position Wanted 


BUSINESSMAN, age 31, interested in selling 
for expansion minded New York State gasoline 
and oil jobber Excellent educational back- 
ground plus over three years experience as 
representative of national corporation Write 
BOX 657 


Positions Open 





POSITIONS OPEN 
A fast growing distributor for major 
oil company, in Western New York, has 
openings for one salesman, a station 
supervisor, also a domestic fuel oil 
salesman and a service supervisor. Un 
limited opportunity for men willing to 
work hard and succeed Write giving 
complete history to 
P.O. BOX 35 











FOR SALE 


1947 Diamond T, 2 speed axle, 1250 gal 
5 compartment Progress streamlined 
tank with safety valves. 35,000 actual 
miles. Complete unit like new, never 
out of city. Save 50%, priced for quick 
sale at $2795.00. 
NORMAN OIL & SUPPLY CO. 

Clarksburg, W. Va. Phone 4-5449 





FUEL OIL THROUGHPUT 
Nassau County, N. Y. 


Terminal now being built offers 
attractive arrangement to dealer 
using 2 to 6 million gallons year- 


ly. Write 
BOX 659 











Trailer, $1475.00 each. 





he 
‘iw. MAR 
RAILER 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


This Month! Next Month! Every Month! 
FOR THE BEST IN 


USED TANK TRAILERS 


Every Unit Guaranteed 


1—5000 gal., 4 compt., 1942 Tandem Axle, Trailmobile Tank Trailer, $2000.00. 
1—5000 gal., 4 compt., 1947 Tandem Axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $2500.00. 
1——5100 gal., 4 compt., 1947 Tandem Axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $2500.00. 
3—5800 gal., 3 compt., 1952 Tandem Axle, Springfield Tank Trailer, $3250.00 each. 
2—5600 gal., 3 compt., 1949 Tandem Axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $3500.00 each. 
1—4370 gal., 4 compt., 1938 Tandem Axle, Columbian Tank Trailer, $2500.00. 
1—3850 gal., 6 compt. with meters, 1944 single axle, Brown Tank Trailer, $1200.00. 
3—5000 gal., 3 compt., 1950 tandem axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $3250.00 each. 
1—28 foot single axle Fruehauf flat bed, $750.00. 

4—4000 gal., 4 compt. with meters, 1947 single axle, city delivery, Frazier Tank 


F & F REALTY & INVESTMENT CO. 


SEE THEM AT 221 N. KANSAS ST. 
WRITE TO POST OFFICE BOX 431 
PHONE FOR INFORMATION 2-5526 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


We Deliver 


OF THE 
SOUTH- 
WEST 


Kenmore 17, N. ¥. 





Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: WELL LOCATED Service Station 
or Oi] Business in the Middle West Write 
D. E, CARPENTER, 721 35th St., Des Moines, 
Ia. 


Wanted to Buy or Lease 





WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 


We require several 7,000 gal- 
lon Railway Tank Cars. Reply 


BOX 660 











Business Opportunities 


A NEW GASOLINE FILLING STATION SYS- 
TEM, Independent of Electric Power, lowest 
in cost and upkeep, that delivers either 
Gravimetric or Volumetric meterings with 
positive safeguards for Self-Service, operating 
either manually or as a coin-automatic, is 
offered for production and distribution, a full 
scale installation being available for inspection 
and conclusive demonstrations. BOX 661, 


For Sale 





SOLVENT 90-95 V. I. 
APPROVED LUBE BASE STOCK 
Available for immediate deliv- 
ery New York Harbor, for do- 
mestic or export drum or bulk 
shipments. 

BOX 650 











FOR SALE 


RENEWED BUCKEYE NO. 820 
SAFETY-FILL GASOLINE 
NOZZLES 
Complete with hold-open clip 
assembly 
Looks like new 
Guaranteed like new 
Are as good as new 
$11.50 each 
BASIC DISTRIBUTORS INC. 
Dept. NPN 
1354 Wilson Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











MAY 28, 1952 








CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 





SCHEDULE A B Cc D F G H I a K M N o P Q R Ss T 
Gravity 
Below 12..... see ee Jae Seen aces 1.61 +e cece 
12-12.9 ade ee eee sess aces 1.65 ' Al eece 
13-13.9 — eu ane ieee ssae 1.69 - “5 0400 
14-14.9 me oeee oé ccee eeee 1.73 ee Para 
15-15.9 ya pugs oa esas dean 1.77 ; ‘ 1.28 
16-16.9 . ee és sone aw cows cous 1.81 we od 1.34 
17-17.9 ° é és bees ae ceed eevee 1.85 at ‘ ‘ . ° eee obes 1.40 
18-18.9 . i wa o% eave eée0 jens cece 1.89 ~~ eebe eows “a as eas eves 1.46 
Below 20 cove 2.23 2.25 2.10 2.16 2.46 2.38 2.48 2.43 2.53 1.95 2.19 2.21 2.28 2.33 1.81 eee 2.05 eese 
BPROD ccccce 2.25 2.27 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.55 1.97 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 1.83 _— 2.07 1.58 
Below 21 2.25 eens 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 eeee coos send 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 ene eee ecee ecee 
21-21.9 2.27 2.29 2.14 2.20 2.50 2.42 2.52 2.47 2.57 1.99 2 23 2.25 2.32 2.37 1.85 ove 2.09 1.64 
22-22.9 2.29 2.31 2.16 2.22 2.52 2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.25 2.27 2.34 2.39 1.87 =a 2.11 1.70 
23-23.9 2.31 2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 2.46 2.56 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 1.89 = ie 2.13 1.76 
Below 24 bom. anes je ata aaa 2.54 2.46 eee 2.51 2.61 ones 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 wenn eee rrr eves 
, eee 2.33 2.35 2.20 2.26 2.56 2.48 2.58 2.53 2.63 2.05 2.29 2.31 2.38 2.43 1.91 aoe 2.15 1.82 
Below 25 2.33 2.35  e 2.26 6ehe mone cece see eves er ane wave ose osbe eas ese €d%~ 1.82 
25-25.9 2.35 2.37 2.22 2.28 2.58 2.50 2.60 2.55 2.65 2.07 2.31 2.33 2.40 2.45 1.93 oe 2.17 1.88 
26-26.9 2.37 2.39 2.24 2.30 2.60 2.52 2.62 2.57 2.67 2.09 2.33 2.35 2.42 2.47 1.95 ose 2.19 1.94 
27-27.9 2.39 2.41 2.26 2.32 2.62 2.54 2.64 2.59 2.69 2.11 2.35 2.37 2.44 2.49 1.97 oes 2.21 1.99 
28-28.9 .... 2.41 2.43 2.28 2.34 2.64 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 2.13 2.37 2.39 2.46 2.51 1.99 esos 2.23 2.04 
Below 29 .. 2.41 sss 2.28 oeee 2.64 o00e ooee eeee cece YT ous vers ‘eae said ces 2.50 eses once 
20-29.9 ...... 2.43 2.45 2.30 2.36 2.66 2.58 2.68 2.63 2.73 2.15 2.39 2.41 2.48 2.53 2.01 2.50 2.25 2.09 
29 & Above . ne ~ er “oe 2.66 eeb-< asec 2.63 eves 2.15 vee Sea en oan othe séae ome oses 
30-30.9 ...... 2.45 2.47 2.32 2.38 2.68 2.60 2.70 2.65 2.75 2.17 2.41 2.43 2.50 2.55 rr 2.525 2.27 2.14 
31-31.9 ~ 2.47 2.49 2.34 2.40 2.70 2.62 2.72 2.67 2.77 2.19 2.43 2.45 2.52 2.57 vas 2.55 2.29 2.19 
32-32.9 ...... 2.49 2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 2.64 2.74 2.69 2.79 oene 2.45 2.47 2.54 2.59 2.575 2.31 2.23 
32 & Above .. wh ove eine sweia cece osee aces esee esse 2.21 5 ake sae 5 diese athh neee desi cose 
33-33.9 2.51 2.53 2.38 2.44 2.74 2.66 2.76 2.71 2.81 abea 2.47 2.49 2.56 2.61 2.60 2.33 2.27 
34-34.9 ...... 2.53 2.55 2.40 2.46 2.76 2.68 2.78 2.73 2.83 2.49 2.51 2.58 2.63 2.625 2.35 2.31 
34 & Above .. , “eee a F 2.76 ee 2.78 au eas aie os ate ae i np a's woar esas 
35-35.9 2.55 2.57 2.42 2.48 2.78 2.70 2.80 2.75 2.85 2.51 2.53 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.37 2.35 
36-36.9 2.57 2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 2.72 2.82 2.77 2.87 2.53 2.55 2.62 2.67 2.675 2.39 2.39 
37-37.9 2.59 2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 2.55 2.57 2.64 2.69 2.70 2.41 2.41 
SGD acecén 2.61 2.63 2.48 2.54 2.84 2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 2.57 2.59 2.66 2.71 2.725 2.43 2.43 
39-39.9 ...... 2.63 2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 2.7 2.88 2.83 2.93 2.59 2.61 2.68 2.73 2.75 2.45 2.45 
40& Above es 2.65 2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 2.80 2.90 2.85 2.95 2.61 2.63 2.70 2.75 2.775 2.47 2.47 
Prices generally were effective as of 7 a.m., Gulf Coast Tenney Creek (Humble) .. 2.54 
Dec. 6, 1947, except as noted. Prices are her Tomball (Humble, Magnolia. " Sanolind) 2.83 
shown by areas. Details of fields (Heyser & Others) Van (Humble, Pure) .. és 2.48 
where each company buys, exceptions to sched- Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- ere (Pan American, 8- -1-50) - 2.40 
ules as shown, and effective dates of excep- . ates (Gulf. Humble, Shell) .. 2.35 
tions not noted will be furnished on request | %'°, Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun Zoborski (Humble) uaa 2.54 
to NPN, 
OKLAHOMA - Gulf Coast New Mexico (Sour) 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- (Kelsey & Others Schedule C: Atlantic, “Continental, Humble, 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., si 4 Magnolia, Phillips. Shell, Sinclair,  Stanolind. 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. Schedule J: Humble, Sun. Texas Co. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. Texas Miscellaneous New Mexico 
KANSAS Agua Dulce (Republic) .............+.. $2.80 (Intermediate) 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- Alief (Pure) .. Jin cacaick itaae 2.20 Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., Aransas (Atlantic)—2c above ..... Schetele F Sinclair, Texas Co. 
Texas Co. SS aa aaa Ss 2.6 
TEXAS Renavides & E. (Republic) ............. 2.75 PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
North-North Central : Boynton (Humble) ..........-..s+++0:- 2.48 | (Dec. 9. 1950) 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedule K | Alle ep. Tid 
3 , | J ghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) .. 4.25 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) ........ ‘65 | Bradford, Pa. (Seep, Tide Water) 4.25 
East Central Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair).. 2.58 | Buckeye, O. (Seep) oo 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. Chapel! Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 2.65 | Bureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep) 5 3.76 
West Central CHastatte (imme) occ cc ssecccdes Schedule B Middle "Penn. District (Seep) 4.25 
Schedule A: Humble. CORATE CURING) 2s oon cecs cp ctincve vos 2.54 Southwest Penn. (Seep) . 3.82 
Panhandle Clay Creek (Sun) .. . 2.40 | ‘Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) 4.25 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) 2.83 | Zanesville, O. (Ashland) 3.10 
Texas Co. Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) ... 2.83 
East Texas Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 MICHIGAN 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 


nolia, Phillips, 
as Co. 


Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- 

West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 

West Texas (Intermediate) 

Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 3-15-50, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 

West Texas (Sour) 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas 


(Seurry County Area) 
Schedule A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan American, 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. 


Gulf Coast 
(Loew Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind 0.G. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
49. Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind O. P. 


7-14-49. 
Gulf Coast 
(Hastings & Others) 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 


Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind O.G., Texas Co. 
Gulf Coast 

(Anahuac & ) 

Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Pan 

ee Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 


Gulf Coast 


(Refugio & Others) 
Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 


Guif 
(Mirando Heavy & Others) 
Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 
7-12-49. 


42 


Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ........ Schedule K 


Forest Hill (Pan Am, 4-1-52) -Schedule K 


Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-1-50) 2.75 
met helow 25 ‘Atlantic. 8-23-49) > ae 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ........Schedule = 
Hilbig (Humble) ......... 2.5 


Tmovene (Humble) 
Lentz (Humble) .........-csseeseseeees 
Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) 
Longhorn & E. (Republic) 
Long Lake (Sinclair) 
PD SE 2s iw sea edued uk acts 
Lytton Springs (Magnolia) 
Manford (Humble) 


Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ........ .Schedule K 
Mariposa (Humble) ........-....+. Schedule B 
Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedule K 
Midway, 35 & ab. segregated (Republic) 2.80 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ...Schedule K 
McCoy (Shell, 5-21-48) ........cceecesees 2.83 
North Vidor (Magnolia) ............... 2.80 
Opelika (Magnolia) .............sseee0- 2.65 
Palagana Dome (Republic) ............ 2.75 
Pearsall (Humble) ic below ...... Schedule N 
PROMO GOMES) occ ccvsccccscscvees Schedule A 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ......Schedule K 
POR AERO. 65.004 is cezcccpesones Schedule B 
ae Om BPP ye tr eee Schedule A 
Plymouth, high grav. low oct. (Republic) 2.65 
Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub Clarksville 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ........ Schedule K 
Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49) .... 2.62 
WRENS CORPUS) oc cccccccccecoscesece 2.65 
GREE WIRE CHOMMIMEED nc ec ccbticdocrocsssss 2.54 
Sand Fiat (Humble, Pure, 4-25-49). .Schedule K 
Satsuma (Stanolind O.P., 4-1-50) .... 2.75 
Schwab (Shell, 5-1-48) ................ 2.83 
Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) .............. Schedule F 
Shepherd (Shell, 5-1-48) ............... 83 
Southland (Republic) .................. 2.75 
Sweden (Republic) ............csceeen- 2.75 
Talco (Humble, 4-25-49) ........... Schedule K 


Taylor Link (Shell) 








(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
complete schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 
Bay 

Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 


Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 

Clare City 2.44 

Fork & other ‘fields i abuse ist ove wees 2.80 
Pure 

Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 2.62 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) 2.80 
Simrall—6-24-49: 

ED 64a CWad'v 668 vennc de khbcees 2.31 

Barryton-Sun Denslow. ........++«+. 2.94 


Sohio—6-30-49 : 
CD cawe ne cus eth es seetvasstvensneces 
Coldwater & Isabella 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 


Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashiand, 
7-1-49) 


Cleveland, O. & Others (S. O. Ohio, 4- 
SM Sabké ches Bwhics cc chedes cépeeveé 2.60 

Clinton Co., Ky. (Ashland, 2-1-48) ..... 2.77 

Corning, Oo. (Seep, 5- SR Ae oe .70 


Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below.Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) ..... 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland 0. & R., Gulf, 


Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 

GOD) cove ccccvscscverccticcevscosarce 2.77 
Indiana Basin (Ashland O. & R., Sohio) 2.77 
Lima, O. (8S. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) ........ 2.40 
Loudon, Ill. (Carter) ........0seeeeeeee 2.77 
Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) .........-.++e00+ 2.77 
Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) ...... 2.44 


Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.). 
Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland 0. & T.) 
Western Kentucky (Sohio) 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
” Arkansas Sour 


Schedule M: Arkansas Fuel, 
siana-A 


Oth 


Esso Standard. 
Sweet 





N. Loui 
(Homer & Others) 
: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- 


Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Northeast 
(Dethi & Others) 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 
Central Louisiana 
(Holly Ridge & Others) 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Central Louisiana 
(Ola & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Golden Meadow & Others) 
Schedule P: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Hackbery & Others) 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 
2-3-50. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American 
7-13-49, Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., 
7-12-49. 
South Louisiana 
(Westwego & Others) 
Schedule ©: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS 
Arkansas Sour Dist. (Limestone): 
Big Creek, Calhoun, Columbia, 
cheat-Macedonia & McKamie 
Standard) .. 
Arkansas Sweet Dist. 
Dorcheat-Macedonia 
Bateman Lake, La. 
2-1-48) 
Bayou Pigeon, La. 
Bear, La. 
Bivins, La. 


Dor- 
(Esso 


(Sandstone): 
(Esso Standard). 
cond, (Texaco, 


(Republic) .... 
(Continental) 
(Atlantic 5-1- 





Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 
Cotton Valley, La. Dist. (Esso Standard) 
Creole (Pure) 


2.70 

2.85 

2.61 

4 (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) ... 2.54 

Haynesville, La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 

kansas Fuel, Gulf) 

Jennings, La. (Gulf, Stanolind) . “Schedule O 

Lisbon, La. Crude (Guif) .... ’ “Schedule N 

Lisbon, La. District (Esso Standard) 

Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) 

Smackover, Ark. (Ark, Fuel 4-30-49; 

Gulf 4-27-49) 

Sweet Lake, La. 

Tullos, La. (Ark. Fuel 1-1-51) 

Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 

Ville Platte, La. (Continental) ... 

W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) 
MISSISSIPPI 

Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) 

Baxterville dist. (Gulf) 

Carthage Pt. dist., 45 & abv. 

Carthage Pt. Sweet dist, 


(Pure) .. 
(Esso Stand- 
RR ar SR et 
Church Hill & Others (Esso Standard, 
4-3-52) Schedule A 
Eucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- 

49) Schedule Q 
-Schedule O 
2.85 
2.85 
Schedule D 
. Schedule 8 


Fayette & Others (Esso Standard). 

Fayette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) 

Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) . 

Pickens (Carter, Sohio) ey: 

Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above .. 
COLORADO 

Canon City (Continental) 

Florence (Continental) 

Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. 

Iles (Stanolind, Texaco) 

Moffat (Texaco) 

Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) ......... 

Tow Creek (Texaco) 

Walden (Continental) 

Wellington (Continental) be below. 


. Schedule A 
Schedule A 
Schedule A 
.-Schedule A 
. Schedule A 
. Schedule A 
. Schedule A 


Brady (Phillips) 

Cat Creek (Continental 5-1-50) .. 
Cut Bank (Carter; 7 

Cut Bank (Texaco) .... coseee 
Darling (Carter) 

Dry Creek (Ohio Oil) 








Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil 
Stanolind) , 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others 
5-14-49; Ohio Oi] Stanolind 
49) ... 
Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips) . 
Pondera (Phillips) 
WYOMIN 


Big Sand Draw Fv nna (Sinclair, 6- 
1-49 2.65 


Schedule A 
(Carter 
5-16- 
.Schedule T 
. Schedule R 
Schedule R 


12-50) 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Carter, Con- 
tinental, Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texaco) Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter ‘b- 14- 
49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 
E. Mahoney Dome (Sinclair) 2c below 
cenneotens .. Schedule C 
Garland (Ohio Oil, "42- 20- 49;  Stanolind, 
1-12-50) 
Mule Creek (Carter) ..... : ee 
Oregon Basin (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stano- 
lind, 1-12-50; Texaco, 1-13-50) 
Wertz & Others (Sinclair) 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
(Postings of Imperial Oj] Ltd. Prices are in 
Canadian dollars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
Imperial gals.) 
Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D-3 zones 
(4-23-52) os $2.39 
Armisie, Lower Cretaceous. zone 
(4-23-52) ote ts 
Bothwell (s- 1-52) 
Excelsior (4-23-52) 
Gleneco (5-1-52) 
Golden Spike, D-2 & 
(4-23-52) 
Joseph Lake, Viking zone 
Leduc-Calmar (4-23-52) 
Oil Springs (5-1-52) 
Petrolia (5-1-52) . 
Redwater (4-23-52) 
Wizard Lake. D-3 zone (4-23-52) 
Woodbend (4-23-52) .. esee 
Turner Valley Crude (4-23-52): Prices, FOB 
producer's tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
$2.795 with 2c differential per degree of 
gravity to 64 & over at $3.415. 


“acheaule r 


2.487 
2.475 





S. 0. California prices effective Dec. 12, 1950, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1952. 


SCHEDULE 2 4 

Gravity 

12-12.9.... $1.34 

13-13.9.... 1.41 

14-14.9.... 1.47 
1.50 


nn 
— 


15-15.9... 
16-16.9... 
17-17.9... 
18-18.9.... 
19-19.9.... 
20-20.9.... 
21-21.9.... 
22-22.9... 
23-23.9.... 
24-24.9.... 
25-25.9.... 
26-26.9.... 
27-27.9.... 
28-28.9.... 
SCHEDULE 
Gravity 
12-12.9...... 
13-13.9...... 
14-14.9...... 
) a SET 


ON tt ee 


* DNNNNNNNNNNNNNNH HF. - 
* NNN NNNNNH HHH eee 


s D a] ¢ WOG +s ses 


Aliso Canyon a- 
Athens-Rosecrans 
Brea-Olinda .. 

Buena Vista Hills 
Canfield Ranch 
Coalinga ° 

Coles Levee 

GE «46.45 d00seseas-0s% 
Del Valle ... 
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OIL BARGE SHIPMENTS can be taken at bulk plant of Lewis Coal & Oil Co., Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 
dock is in left foreground, with company office directly across street. 


Company garage is to left of largest storage tank. 





Barge 
Other 


company buildings are at right (to right of Quonset structure) 


Oil Heat Service from A to Z 


Jobber Shows How ‘Integrated’ Fuel Oil Operation 
Pays Off in Business Growth, Satisfied Customers 


BY RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Eastern Editor 


Not far out of New York City 
on Long Island is a jobber operation 
that at once exemplifies the value 
of doing things by thoughtful de- 
sign, and constitutes a success story 
in the American business tradition. 

It began its commercial life more 
than 50 years ago as a shellfish 
business—-two brothers, a clamming 
boat, and a small shack for an office 
at Port Washington, on Manhasset 
Bay. 

It became, in turn, the Lewis Coal 
Co., and the Lewis Coal & Oil Co., 
and now one of the most substantial 
fuel oil distributorships in its market- 
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ing areas, conducted by the four sons 
of one of the founding partners. 

But it didn’t just grow, like Topsy 
of the storybook. In fact, today, it 
is as tailored in its structure and op- 
erations as many a major oil com- 
pany. 


Its Lewis Transportation Corp., 
with its own tug and barges, trans- 
ports heating oils from the refiner’s 
terminal to the Lewis plant dock. 


Oil Heat Service—Another affiliate, 
Lewis Associates, Inc., organized to 
“keep tabs” on equipment operations, 
sells burners, air-conditioning equip- 
ment and day-or-night equipment 
service. But it avoids a household- 
er’s service business unless the latter 
buys Lewis oil. Also, Lewis Coal & 


Oil seeks to confine its custom with- 
in a 15-mile radius of its plant. 


More than 90% of Lewis’s 6,000 re- 
tail customers get delivery by the de- 
gree-day system. The last two years, 
they’ve been encouraged to pay Lewis 


on a 10-month budget plan, and 
about 20% of them are using the 
plan. 


If a Lewis serviceman in a custo- 
mer’s home discovers flammable ma- 
terials too near the burner, a danger- 
ous accumulation of dry trash, ex- 
posed wiring, or rags, newspapers or 
clothing hanging over a flue pipe, 
he tactfully warns the customer about 
the fire hazard. Not one customer, 
says Lewis, has resented these friend- 
ly hints. Rather, the suggestions have 
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been gratefully received in nearly 
every instance. Also, the practice 
has brought commendation from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and from Long Island fire chiefs. 

Many Port Washington area resi- 
dents work in New York. So, Monday 
through Friday on the morning news- 
cast over a local radio station, the 
“Lewis Weatherman” helps the com- 
muter decide how to dress for the 
day. 

In short, Lewis has its own form 
of integration, and the customer gets 
about as complete a “package” heat- 
ing deal as he could hope to find. 

Works for Industry Too—At the 
same time, Harvey W. Lewis, presi- 
dent, takes the attitude that it isn’t 
enough just to sell heating oils and 
burner equipment, keep a satisfied 
list of customers and sit tight. He 
feels that Independent marketers 
have a real contribution to make to 
the industry. 

To this end, he pioneered the stud- 
ies on profits requirements which 
are now under consideration by job- 
bers and distributors of New York 
State, sparked by the Empire State 
Petroleum Assn. 

Its goal a workable gross profit 
guide, this project seeks to put gross 
profit requirements on a percentage 
basis, to assure the jobber or distribu- 
tor something like a reasonably ac- 
curate measure of his financial re- 
quirements in the light of changing 
costs and other factors affecting his 
business. Mr. Lewis is chairman of 
the New York jobber group’s Profit 
Requirements Survey Committee. 


How Business Grew—-Today’s Lewis 
proprietors have a heritage of pro- 
gressiveness. All of them—-Harvey, 
Edwin H., John M. and George H. 
Lewis—began work when their father, 
George, and their uncle, Frank, were 
still marketing shellfish. 

When the government condemned 
the waters which were the source of 
their livelihood, Father George and 
Uncle Frank took their last boat- 
load of clams to New York—and 
brought back a few tons of coal to be 
sold to their neighbors. 

That one load of coal was quickly 
sold, having been transported by 
water at less than the cost of haul- 
ing overland. Why not, reasoned 
the partners, go into the coal busi- 
ness? So they shored up the sidings 
of their boat to provide a proper bin, 
and went after another load of coal. 

The partners Lewis hadn’t been in 
the coal business long before they 
went to see some of the first oil 
heating equipment installed on Long 
Island. They decided that oil heat 
had a future, and that they wanted a 
part of that future. 

The oil side of their business 
opened in 1928, eventually was to 
eclipse the coal phase, and the Lewis 
organization was to grow to the more 
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than 100 employes it has today. It 
is a Gulf Oil distributor, with about 
half its volume going to resellers. 


Company Facilities—From the 6-x 
8 ft. shack which was its original of- 
fice, the Lewis plant has grown into 
modern offices, garages, warehouses 
and (13) storage tanks with a total 
capacity of 7,360,000 gals. (about 
175,200 bbls.). 

Complementing the Lewis tugboat 
are three barges with capacities of 
8,500 bbls., 5,000 bbls. and 3,500 
bbls., respectively. The company’s 
dock permits unloading of all three 
barges simultaneously. 


Truck transport equipment includes 
14 tank trucks, ranging in capacity 
from 1,000 to 3,000 gals., and two 
semi-trailers—one of 5,000 gals. ca- 
pacity, the other of 4,000 gals. ca- 
pacity. 

The service affiliate owns 50% of 
the rolling equipment which its serv- 
ice men use, alsO an emergency 
“pump-out” truck with a 275-gal. 
tank. 

Many of the men working for Lewis 
have been with the company 15 to 
25 years. 

Lewis employes have a bowling 
league, an annual summer outing and 
a Christmas dance. 


Fifty years have brought many 
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panies to dehydrate LPG at man 
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FILTERS 
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micron efficiency 


changes. But the shellfish business's 
office-shack still stands, in testimony 
that one thing is unchanged—the free 
enterprise spirit which characterized 
the operators of that old clamming 
boat. 


Oil Burner Shipments Off 


WASHINGTON—Shipments of oil 
burners and burner units dropped off 
more than 30% during the first quar- 
ter of 1952 at a total of about 123,600 
from 179,600 in the corresponding 
1951 period, according to preliminary 
statistics from the Census Bureau. 

However, first quarter 1952 ship- 
ments—obviously restricted by mate- 
rials shortages—were only slightly 
lower than total of 125,400 for the 
first quarter 1950. 

Following is Census report on oil- 
fired equipment for March alone 
(February comparisons in parenthe- 
ses): 

Burners and units—shipments 40,- 
038 (37,792). 

Warm-air furnaces—shipments 20,- 
848 (19,309). 

Floor furnaces— shipments 2,819 
(3,247), end-of-month inventory 9,563 
(5,411). 

Kerosine, gasoline and fuel oil heat- 
ing and cooking stoves—shipments 
10,281 (11,229), inventory 28,213 
(30,134). 
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THREE-BAY SERVICE STATION selling the British American brand is shown in this artist’s drawing of the Sunnyside Motor 


Hotel, Toronto, Ontario 


When Tourists Stop—Station Service Starts 





TBA DISPLAY at the Sunnyside service station features a white sidewall tire, spark 
plugs, filters, and the British American private brand 
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By NPN Staff Writer 


One of the more spectacular exam- 
ples of a large motel, combined 
with service station and restaurant 
facilities on the same site, is the Sun- 
nyside Motor Hotel on the western 
edge of Toronto, Ontario. 


A large, three-bay station selling 
the British-American brand of petro- 
leum products, tires, batteries, spark 
plugs, and the rest of the oil com- 
pany’s line of accessories, forms a 
part of one of the buildings. 

The inclusion of a service station in 
this type of development represents 
one of several phases in merchandis- 
ing trends at combination highway 
facilities. A large TBA display fills 
the service station windcw, which 
shares front position with the glass 
areas of the motel lounge-office-dis- 
play room adjoining. A _ four-way 
pull is exerted on the touring motor- 
ist: 


1. The service station with its 
window full of TBA merchandise pre- 
sents itself as a completely equipped 
place where the traveler may get 
service for his car; 


2. The motel of course offers by 
its appearance and appropriate signs 
something modern in the way of road- 
side housing; 


3. <A powerful effort is made by 
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Your best buy inVALVES cae 


Here are the valves that top them all for performance, ease of serv- Model 769 
ice, long life. They won’t stick, won’t leak, won’t impede flow. 
Without disturbing piping, valve assembly may be removed easily 
for inspection. Thousands of these valves are in use in Tokheim prod- 
ucts and installations— proof of their quality—your assurance of 


highest value. Insist on Tokheim when you buy. Write for Catalog 17. 
bee <p VALVE 


General Products Division 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. OKHEIM 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California VALVES AND FITTINGS 
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MOTOR TUNE-UP, mechanical repairs, towing and a full TBA line are offered by this British American service station, which 
forms a part of the Sunnyside motel. It is operated by a partnership, under a sub-lease from Motor Hotels, Ltd. 


means of numerous signs, and an 
elaborate, brightly-lighted retail dis- 
play room to attract the attention of 
U. S. tourists to the china and textile 
goods which are an established part of 
the tourist trade in this region. 

4. A restaurant in one of the build- 
ings, also well-lighted, large and mod- 
ern, in keeping with the rest of the 


TL 


establishment, offers an additional 
temptation to those passing motorists 
who are only hungry. 

Each of these attractions separate- 
ly, and all in conjunction, operate as 
traffic builders. As merchandising 
factors their pulling power presents 
something new to oil company TBA 
men. So placed, and in such a com- 
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ompany 


bination, they are as little 


known quantity. 


The British American Oil Co. Lim- 
ited, which has its home office in 
Toronto, owns part of the underlying 
real estate. Part is owned by the 
Toronto Harbor Commission. The en- 
tire site, approximately 600 ft. front 
by 200 ft. deep was developed as a 
single project, with financing and 
management of motel, restaurant and 
service station facilities in the hands 
of a corporation, Motor Hotels Lim- 
ited. Total investment is upwards of 
$750,000. 


yet a 


Station Management—At the start 
the hotel management ran the serv- 
ice station as a salary operation. Be- 
cause of the considerable amount of 
supervisory details connected with the 
hotel and restaurant end of the busi- 
ness, it was decided to sub-lease the 
Service station to a partnership con- 
sisting of two brothers, one of whom 
had some previous training in a 
Standard of Ohio station. In addi- 
tion, all station personnel are British 
American trained men. 

Gasoline volume runs about 300,- 
000 Imp. gals. annually (360,000 U.S. 
gals.). It could be somewhat higher 
except that the station is compelled 
to close at 7 p.m., which is normally 
a busy hour at all motels. Toronto 
service station operators are all re- 
quired to observe a local 7 p.m. clos- 
ing law. 


Services Offered—As is often the 
case in Canadian stations, this Brit- 
ish American outlet provides motor 
tune-up service, towing service, and 
mechanical repairs in addition to the 
customary lubrication and car wash- 
ing. The service station is a part 
of the building which houses the mo- 
tel office, lounge and retail display 
room, which is of generous size with 
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ADJOINING THE STATION is this retail sales room, lounge and hotel office, where 

the hotel management sells a good volume of china, blankets, holiday clothing and 

souvenirs. Doorway leading to service station opens off the far left corner, so that sta- 

tion patrons may shop here. The merchandise is promoted as a tourist attraction to 
casual trade as well as motel guests 


large windows facing the highway, 
and with neon signs promoting the 
line of Hudson Bay blankets sold at 
the retail counter. One entrance to 
the motel lounge adjoins the entrance 
to the station rest rvoms. 


A popular attraction for U.S. tour- 
ists in Canada is shopping for tex- 
tiles and chinaware. The Sunnyside 
establishment carries a limited line of 
Hudson Bay blankets and china, and 
advertises these products both by 
neon signs and by a series of low 
swinging signs parallel to the road- 
way. 

The good trade being done at the 
china and woolen counter probably 
builds some additional traffic for the 
service station, but it is a part of the 
business run by the hotel company. 
This is also true of the news stand 
in the office-lounge-display building, 
and of the large all-night restaurant 
conducted in an adjoining building, 


which enjoys considerable local pat- 
ronage. 


Motorist Accommodations—Sunny- 
side is one of the largest motor 
hotels in Canada. The two-story 
units housing guest quarters can 
accommodate 384 people in 80 self- 
contained suites, ten of them with 
housekeeping facilities. All rooms 
have private tile baths consisting 
of tub, shower, toilet and wash basin. 


The building units are laid out on 
the site so that they partially enclose 
a court-yard type of parking area, 
with adequate space for all guests. 


Busy Location—The highway in 
question gets most of the incoming 
tourist traffic entering Toronto off 
the Queen Elizabeth Way—the high- 
way in Canada best known to U.S. 
tourists. While the peak touring 
season will always be in the summer, 
each of the Sunnyside buildings is 
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individually heated with an oil-fired 
radiant system, so that the motel 
can make a bid for year-around busi- 
ness. 


Oil Company Bulletin 
Promotes Clean Restrooms 


Seaboard Oil Co. is attacking the 
problem of keeping restrooms clean 
by providing dealer incentive through 
special restroom bulletins to dealers. 


One of the bulletins sent out by 
Cc. R. Lindstrom, sales promotion 
manager for Seaboard at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., gives customers’ actual 
comments and criticisms on restroom 
housekeeping taken from cards kept 
in station restrooms which the cus- 
tomers are asked to fill out. 

Entitled the “OK’d Restroom Club,” 
the bulletin is personal and inform- 
ally written and is enthusiastic in 
congratulating the dealer on his sta- 
tion housekeeping. 

Such customer comments include 
“you have a fine representative in 
this dealer,” and “This was a very 
clean and fine restroom.” 


The Story of Oil in Pictures 


The Oilmen by Thomas Hollyman, 10% * 
10% in., stiff cloth binding, published by 
Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, New York, price $1.50. 

The Oilmen is a photographic story 
of oil by Thomas Hollyman, consult- 
ing photography editor of Holiday 
magazine. Nearly 200 photographs 
show the oil man in every phase of 
work from the oil fields in Califor- 
nia and the swamplands of Louisiana 
to the service station in Connecticut. 

Mr. Hollyman spent four months, 
covered more than 16,000 miles from 
coast to coast, and took more than 
4,000 exposures before he completed 
his book. 

The pictures and text, written by 
Charles Parker, were made possible 
through the co-operation of Shell 
Oil Co. * 


— 
Sunmuynde 
MOTOR 
HOTEL 


Lana 


ENTRANCE TO SUNNYSIDE shows landscaped garden plot, and at extreme right one of a series of low, black and white signs 
advertising blankets and china offered for sale in the motel lounge, as an attraction to tourists 
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Stations Have High Accident Rates; 
Causes and Remedies Given by McLean 


BOSTON—The frequency of dis- 
abling injuries in service station oper- 
ations is the highest in the petroleum 
industry, with the. exception of ex- 
ploration and drilling. 

This fact was revealed before the 
API marketing meeting at Boston 
May 19, by F. R. McLean, division 
safety supervisor, White Star Divi- 
sion, Socony-Vacuum, Detroit. 

The frequency of disabling injuries 
at stations averages about 18 per 
million man hours worked in 1951, ac- 
cording to the API and National 
Safety Council, Mr. McLeen said, but 
“the severity of these accidents is the 
lowest in the industry, averaging 16 
days per accident.” 

What is the nature and cause of 
mishaps at stations? 


Station Injuries — Using statistics 
compiled by the Ohio Division of 
Safety and Hygiene, Mr. McLean 
showed that during 1951, in the state 
of Ohio, there were 803 reported in- 
juries to station attendants. A break- 
down of these injuries shows: 


Approxi- 
mate 
Percent- 

age Number 

23% 185 Caused by motor vehicles. 

15% 122 Caused by hand tools. 

10% 83 Involved walking surfaces— 
probably slips and falls. 

5% 41 Were chemical—probatly bat- 
tery acid or burn-like injuries 
from petroleum products held 
in contact with the skin by 
clothing. 

5% 40 Involved highly flammable or 
hot material, i.e. fires—pre- 
sumably gasoline or possibly 
alcohol and also radiator 
scalds. 

4% 30 Handling drums and cases. 

2% 17 Hoist accidents. 


The remaining 285 cases or 36% 
were due to miscellaneous causes, Mr. 
McLean pointed out that these figures 
are short of complete state-wide 
totals because injuries to the dealer 
himself are not included (since he 
is the employer) and dealers having 
less than three employes are not 
required to insure. 


Fatal Accidents — Regarding fatal 
accidents at service stations, Mr. Mc- 
Lean listed the three outstanding 
causes of fatal accidents as: 

Misuse of gasoline, 

Crime, 

Hoist accidents 

In each fatal hoist accident, he 
noted, mechanical work was being 
performed, not lubrication or oil 
changing. 

A breakdown of the seven fatal ac- 
cidents- to station employes occur- 
ring in Ohio from 1947 to 1951, re- 
veals— 


One man fell from a ladder, struck 


his head on the concrete floor and 
died the same day. 

One was killed by carbon monoxide. 

One was killed when two vehicles 
collided in the intersection and one 
came into the station striking the 
attendant and a customer. (The rec- 
ord did not show whether the cus- 
tomer was killed or not.) 


One was hit on the head by a 
wrench. (At work—not foul play.) 

Three died of burns from spillage 
or misuse of gasoline. 


Gasoline Misuse —- Elaborating on 
the misuse of gasoline at service sta- 
tions, Mr. McLean showed that the 
fire safety record at service stations 
was so “remarkable” that “fire of- 
ficials can say service station fires 
are not a problem, save for the in- 
jury hazard from flash fires from 
misuse of gasoline.” 


API figures for 1950 showed that 
305 fires among 52,140 company 
owned service stations, cost $170,116, 
Mr. McLean said, which “means one 
fire for each 170 service stations. It 
shows a fire loss of $3.26 per station 

. only 5.2c per loss per $100 of 
value.” 

“Most significant,” he continued, 
“is the fact that out of these 305 
fires, 18 started elsewhere and spread 
to stations. 285 started in and were 
confined to the station, while only 
2 started in the station and spread 
to other property.” 


Automatic Nozzles — Commenting 
further on his talks with fire officials, 
Mr. McLean said that most fire of- 
ficials have had a “hot problem” on 
their hands in regard to the “so- 
called” automatic nozzle—‘the one 
with a self closing liquid actuated 
mechanism to which has been added 
a latching device to hold it open while 
the attendant busies himself about 
the car or even the station.” 


The official attitude, Mr. McLean 
says, “may have been somewhat 
sharpened in Ohio by an experience 
State Fire Marshal Harry J. Callan 
had when several gallons overflowed 
from his car when a nozzle failed 
to close.” 


Self-Serves—In the case of self- 
serve stations, Mr. McLean said, the 
National Fire Protection Assn., re- 
commends a locking device on pumps 
requiring personal contact by the at- 
tendant with the customer before a 
pump can be operated. Automatic 
shut-off nozzles, held open by hand, 
are recommended to minimize spills. 
Mr. McLean explained that at self- 
serves “the customer himself is felt 
to be the hazard factor. His inex- 
perience or his disregard of posted 


precautions, such as ‘no smoking’ 
and shutting off motors requires 
vigilance of the station operator.” 


Members of the API Committee on 
Safe Marketing Practices, Mr. Mc- 
Lean said, found no new safety prob- 
lems with the multi-pump service 
stations. “It is recognized,” he added 
“that where central pumping is pro- 
vided to rep‘ace indivicual pumps in 
each dispensing unit, electrical and 
valve controls must be provided so 
the system may be shut down at once 
in case of any emergency. Means 
should also be provided to shut off 
a damaged dispenser and to restore 
service safely to the other islands.” 


Station Hazards— Consulting the 
dealers themse!ves to find out what 
in their opinion, were the worst 
hazards at service stations, Mr. Mc- 
Lean found that “most dealers stated 
their principal hazard was customers 
smoking around filling operations... 
and some ... were concerned about 
the inexperience of much of the avail- 
able station help. 

“Some 30% of the dealers inter- 
viewed used gasoline for cleaning pur- 
poses inside the station bui!ding. Some 
seemed aware of the hazard and made 
comments like ‘We never let gaso- 
line set around,’ or ‘we always use 
it over at the far wall,’ yet in other 
cases it was used even to scrub down 
lubritorium floors.” 

Mr. McLean noted that the ma- 
jority of reported fires and explosions 
from misuse of gasoline have occurred 
where there were also floor level hot 
water or heating equipment in the 
lubritorium. However, in some in- 
stances, he said, it has not been mis- 
use of gasoline but work on car gas 
tanks, lines or carburetors which 
have produced the fumes ignited by 
the heaters. 


Safety Solvents—“Only 20% of the 
stations were using a Stoddard Sol- 
vent specification product made avail- 
able from the company whose prod- 
ucts they sold,” he said. “In one 
case a dealer of 19 years knew his 
company had a safety solvent but 
he could not recall the name of it. 
He did not buy it because it came 
only in 55 gal. drums, He used kero- 
sine purchased from a competitor and 
solvents bought in five gallon quan- 
tities from an automotive supply 
house. 

“In one case where Stoddard Sol- 
vent was purchased in 55 gal. quan- 
tities, thus eliminating the gasoline 
misuse hazard, new hazards were 
created. The dealer dispensed it .by 
air pressure on the drum and used 
it on the floor with water ‘as hot as 
I can get it’ because it did ‘a beauti- 
ful job.’ By raising the solvent above 
its 100° F. flash point he had again 
created the hazard his supplier, and 
landlord, thought had been elimina- 
ted.” 


Mr. McLean said the majority of 
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dealers interviewed were getting their 
part cleaning materials from auto- 
motive supply firms. Some of these 
products were highly caustic. Some, 
highly flammable. 


“Most dealers find keeping their 
lube room floors clean and slip-free 
to be a problem,” he continued, 
“there are many products used in- 
cluding detergents, caustics, solvents 
including gasoline and kerosine, from 
their bulk tanks, or Stoddard Solvent, 
and absorbent materials. One dealer 
even ured battery acid from junkers 
to clean his floor. Except for the 
gasoline or kerosine most products 
are bought from automotive supply 
housec, or from salesmen who call 
on them. From the dealers’ comments 
and the appearance of the floors, 
most products are less than 100% 
satisfactory.” 


Mr. McLean told how some steps 
have been taken to eliminate some 
of these service station hazards. 


“The misuse of gasoline has been 
reduced by some companies supply- 
ing their own brand of Stoddard Sol- 
vent,” he said. “However, to be fully 
effective, salesmen need to preach 
and push its use in place of gasoline. 
Smaller containers than 55 gal. drums 
would be more acceptable to smaller 
volume stations. Price per gal. should 
be low enough to encourage its use. 


Extra protection . . 


The profit will come in accidents pre- 
vented.” 

Calling for more and better safety 
programs, Mr. McLean, said he was 
“confident of acceptance of safety in- 
formation by dealers ... because... 
they are very generally high caliber 
men. Their business sense tells them 
that an accident could ruin their busi- 
ness or their careers.” 

Mr. McLean cited the safety pro- 
gram work now being done by sup- 
plying companies, the API, and 
dealer associations. 


Outdoor Advertising Manual 


Essentials of Outdoor Advertising, 128 pages, 
5% x 8% in., stiff cloth binding, published by 
Acsn, of National Advertisers, Inc., 285 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., price $2.00. 


Essentials of Outdoor Advertising 
describes the effective uses of outdoor 
advertising and the organization and 
function of various segments of the 
outdoor advertising industry. The 
manual serves as a basic and objective 
reference work for anyone interested 
in this form of advertising. 

The idea for the manual was insti- 
gated by the advertising steering com- 
mittee of the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers, under the chairmanship of 
Storrs Case, director of advertising, 
Sun Oil Co. Tom Wilson, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil, acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee which took over direct respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the 





Penna. Grade Crude Oil Assn. 
To Hear PAD’s J. Ed Warren 


CLEVELAND—J. Ed Warren, who 
will take over as deputy petroleum 
administrator, PAD, June 1, will be 
the luncheon speaker at the Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil Asm. meet- 
ing at the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, June 5. 

Another feature of the annual 
meeting will be an explanation of 
the significance of API's new motor 
oil terms, by Rudo!ph Cubicciotti, an 
executive of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
New York, and secretary of the API 
lubrication committee. 

Oil marketing problems will be dis- 
cussed by Leo J. Wilmeth, sa'es man- 
ager, Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp., 
Amarillo, Tex. George J. Hanks, 
president of South Penn Oil Co., 
Bradford, Pa., will review condi- 
tions in the Pennsylvania Grade oil 
industry. 


Louisiana ‘Gas’ Tax Cut Asked 


BATON ROUGE, La.—A bill to 
cut the state gasoline tax rate from 
9c to 7c, has been passed by the 
Houce in the Louisiana legislature, 
now convened under the administra- 
tion of Governor Robert F. Kennon. 
Louisiana has the highest state gaso- 
line tax rate in the nation. 


HERE YOU WILL FIND 


. every motorist wants it in a motor oil 


and he gets it in Champlin HI-V-I. This solvent-processed 
oil has the necessary additives to increase its efficiency 


to the maximum, as a lubricant. HI-V-I motor oil cleanses, 


cools and seals as it. lubricates! 


Extra protection . 


. . Champlin HI-V-I dealers get it, in an 
exclusive, protected sales territory. Complete Warehouse 
stocks in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado and 
Texas insure speedy delivery of Champlin oils. Wire, write 
or phone for information on a HI-V-I oil dealership! 


CHAMPLIN REFINING CO., 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 


PRODUCERS, REFINERS and DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS SINCE 
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CHART 2 (above)—Estimated consumption of Diesel fuel 


by trucks 


CHART 1 (Left)—Registration of Diesel trucks and factory 


sales figures 


Diesel Truck Population Grows Steadily in ‘51 


The number of Diesel trucks on 
U. S. highways has increased an 
estimated 243% from 1946 through 
the end of 1951, but the Diesel fuel 
consumed by these vehicles still 
amounts to less than 1% of total 
motor fuel consumed by all motor 
vehicles during 1951, according to 
latest NPN compilations. 


Diesel truck usage made its great- 


est gains in 1950 and 1951—registra-: 


tion last year reaching an estimated 
47,000 as compared with a 1950 Diesel 
truck total of 35,375 (see Table 1 
and Chart 1). 


Table 1 
Estimated 

*Diesel Truck Diesel Truck 
Year Sales Registration 
1940 ...... iis 1,254 oe 
ey tT ee 1,997 sind 
SD. adn tbdtaten 1,961 13,753 
ee Ne 2,605 16,228 
SOON ‘sdenesboeee es 3,684 19,728 
1949 4,885 24,125 
1950 12,682 35,375 
GN dda nka 6 weedics 13,831 47,216 


* Factory sales figures, domestic market only. 
** Not available. 


Last year these trucks consumed 
about 363,091,000 gals. of Diesel fuel 
as compared with 272,034,000 gals. 
in 1950 (see Table 2, Chart 2). 


Table 2 
Diesel Fuei 
Consumed by 

Trucks 

Year (000 Gals.) 
1946 105,761 
BE ete 6600 sb hake ands cavsveusues 124,793 
1948 151,708 
1949 185,521 
WORD. 6.00 x6 cake mnavivyeusetosbe canes 272,034 
GE. bsp bho da beens 0004ha 5s teetkase 363,091 


Production of Diesel-powered trucks 
hit an all-time high during 1951, total- 
ing almost 14,000 (domestic factory 
sales figures only), or about 1,300 
above the output during 1950 (see 
Table 1, Chart 1). 


Without venturing even a horse- 
back guess on what 1952 production 
and sales of Diesel trucks in U. S. 
may be, it seems almost certain that 
the final figure will be at least as 
high as in 1951 and probably will go 


higher. One factor which may send 
the figure upward is General Motors 
entry with a so-called light-weight 
Diesel truck. GM is pushing its sale 
hard and if the unit catches hold, it 
may introduce the Diesel in uses 
where it has appeared only infrequent- 
ly to date. 

All told, the Diesel truck picture 
presents only one of several factors 
which boost the amount of Diesel 
fuel demand each year for use in 
automotive type equipment—trucks, 
busses and tractors. 


Other Diesel Consumption — It is 
conservatively estimated that Diesel 
fuel consumption by busses is even 
greater than that by trucks—largely 
for the reason that by the nature of 
their operation the mileage per gal- 
lon of fuel is quite low, somewhere 
around 3.5 miles per gal. as com- 
pared with about 6 to 6.5 for Diesel 
trucks. Comparing the rate of growth 
of Diesel trucks and busses, it’s quite 
possible that this year will see Diesel 
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truck fuel consumption pulling abreast 
of that by busses. 

Latest estimates of Diesel bus 
registration in the U. S. place the 
figure at about 14,000, or less than 
a third the number of similarly 
powered trucks. In 1950 Diesel bus 
registration was estimated at about 
12,000 as compared with about 10,000 
in 1949 and only about 3,500 in 1948. 
As with the truck picture, it is ex- 
pected that the number of Diesel 
busses will continue to grow. 

Consumption of Diesel fuel by farm 
tractors is considered greater than 
either that of trucks or busses. For 
example, in 1950 the Department of 
Agriculture estimated farm tractors 
in that year consumed about 800 mil- 
lion gals. of fuel other than gaso- 
line or kerosine—in other words either 
Diesel or LP-gas. So, it seems a 
safe assumption that farm tractors 
would have used in 1950 about twice 
as much Diesel as did trucks that 
same year. 


Dealer’s License Suspended— 
Fails to Record Diesel Sales 


ALBANY—A dealer who failed to 
keep records and make proper re- 
ports of Diesel motor fuel sales had 
his retail dealer license suspended 
May 8 by the State Tax Commission. 

Under the present law, which is 
due to be changed this fall, dealers 
must report to the state all sales 
of Diesel motor fuel even though the 
purchasers of Diesel fuel are required 
to report the purchases and pay the 
tax of 6c per gal. 

Under the new law, effective Oct. 
1, retail dealers and bulk users will 
be responsible for collection and pay- 
ment of tax on all Diesel motor fuel 
they sell and will have to file monthly 
tax returns and pay the tax at the 
time of the filing. 

The dealer, Robert Wolfberg, Bain’s 
Service Station, Orchard Park, N. Y., 
had his license suspended for seven 
days. 

The suspension was the first ever 
made in the state for this cause and 
the first for any cause in more than 
10 years. 
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ls a multi-pump station 
stealing your business? This 
new book Multi-pump Serv- 
ice Stations in 1951 will tell 
you why. 


Multi-pumps have progressed far beyond the fad stage. 
The year 1951 saw virtually all major oil companies “get 
into the act.” Their vigorous participation in a field 
heretofore dominated by Independents has had a tre- 
mendous influence on the growth and development of 
this mass merchandising phenomenon. 


Multi-pump Service Stations in 1951 was prepared by 

. National Petroleum News for the purpose of helping you 

decide what to do about multi-pumps. To some marketers 

they represent a threat to thousands of dollars invested 

in conventional-type stations, to others, they are the an- 

swer to high volume, mass merchandise selling. Where 
do you stand? 


Get a personal copy of this timely, authentic report 
and study it in terms of your operation. 


Send your order today by using the order blank pro- 
vided here. 


ORDER FORM 
National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please reserve copies of the Multi-pump Service Station booklet for me. 


1 understand | will be billed at the following rates: 
$1.50 ea. single copies 

1.45 ec. 6-15 copies 

1.40 ea. 16-25 copies 


1.30 ec. 26— 50 copies 
1.20 ea. S5I— 75 copies 
1.10 ec. 76-100 copies 


1.00 ea. 10!1—over copies 
(Ohio purchasers please add 3% sales tax) 


Bill me as follows: 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


city 
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FIVE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES of state jobber associations posed for this picture at Chicago following a first meeting of Great 
Lakes District Operating committee established to carry out Oil Industry Information Committee program in that district. Four as- 
sociation secretaries are members of the Operating Committee. Left to right, front row: Robert R. Moore, Indiana Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn., Indianapolis; OIIC District Chairman Frank V. Martinek, Chicago; a guest, H. F. Horning, Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. Minneapolis. Back Row: E. Keith Edwards, Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. Springfield; J. D. Hadley Michigan Petroleum 
Madison 


Assn., Detroit; and K. C. King, Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., 





IN APPRECIATION—General Baird H. Markham, left, former API president and retired 

APIC director receives an appreciation scroJl from the National Highway Users Con- 

ference. Louis J. Taber, secretary-treasurer of the Conference, makes the presenta- 

tion during the recent Fourth Highway Transportation Congress in Washington. Gen- 

eral Markham has been actively associated with the conference for 20 years and is 

serving for the second time as chairman of the general committee of the Highway 
Transportation Congress 
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C. F. Mc- 
Goughran, vet- 
eran marketer of 
Sinclair Oil, has 
been elected sec- 
retary of the 
corporation, suc- 
ceeding O. M. 
Gerstung, who 
has retired. 

In addition to 
his duties as sec- 
retary, Mr. Mc- 
Mr. McGoughran Goughran wil) 

hold the newly- 
created position of director of per- 
sonnel for Sinclair and all its sub- 
sidiaries. 


After graduation from Dartmouth 
College in 1920, Mr. McGoughran 
joined Sinclair’s East Chicago re- 
finery. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to the sales department and 
served in various field sales capaci- 
ties, including that of New England 
manager. In 1940 he was trans- 
ferred to the New York office as as- 
sistant manager of lubricating sales. 


He took on the job of executive 
assistant to the vice president in 
charge of marketing in 1946 and in 
1949 was made general sales mana- 
ger. 


He was elected a vice president of 
Sinclair in 1950, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
JUNE 


y of Aut ti Engineers, summer 

meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, June 1-6 

Independent Oil Men's Assn. of New England, 
28th annual convention, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, June 4. 

Pennsyivania Grade Crude Oil Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
June 5-6. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Wichita, Kansas, June 5-6. 

National Fire Protection Assa., annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, June 9-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro- 
duction, midyear standardization conference, 
= Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 

4 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual summer 
business conference, Duluth Hotel, Duluth, 
Minn., June 16-17. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, New York, June 22-27. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual golf tourna- 
ment and stag party, Dell View Hotel, Lake 
Delton, Wis., June 24. 


JULY 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C. July 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Ollmen’s Assn., mid-year 
convention and annual golf tournament, The 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
July 25-26. 

National Oi! Jobbers Council, Park Place Hotel, 
Traverse City, Mich., July 31-Aug. 

AUGUST 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 

The Petroleum Marketers Assn, of Texas, an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, Aug. 17-19. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 19-22. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., fall out- 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. 20-21. 


SEPTEMBER 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich., Sept, 5-6. 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-11. 

Oli Industry Information Committee, The 
Traymore, Atlantic City, Sept. 9-11. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, tractor 
meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sept. 9-11. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 10. 

National Petroleum Assn,., 50th annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12. 

and Derrick Club, national convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Sept. 12-13. 

Western Petroleum RKefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Rocky Mountain Area, Henning 
Hotel, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 25-26. 

Independent Oil Comp ders Assn., 5th annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 25-26. 

OCTOBER 

National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annual meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct, 6-8. 

California Natural Gasoline Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 9-10. 

Oil Progress Week, Oct. 12-18. 

Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 16-17. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oct. 20-21. 

South Dakota Independent Oi] Men's Assn., 
Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, 8. D., 
Oct. 20-21. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 

NOVEMBER 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10, 

Oil Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov, 8-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13 
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OIL PROGRESS WEEK plans and a new educational program for high school students 
were discussed at a- recent meeting of the Kentucky-Ohio-Tennessee district OJIC at 


Memphis, Tenn. 
chairman; Calvin Houghland, 


Left to right, seated, are, P. A. Raiche, Sinclair, Memphis, regional 
Direct Oil Co., Nashville, state chairman; and E. L. 
Davis, Memphis, Shelby County chairman. 


Standing, W. J. Loufman, Fleet Wing, 


Cleveland, district chairman and R. G. Fenner, Pure Oil, Columbus, executive vice 
chairman 


Lix Fruge’, Fruge’ Oil Co., Meridian, 
Miss., is chairman of the Airport Ad- 
visory Board, (he has a civilian 
license and flies his own plane), an 
officer of the Financial Development 
Corp., a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the In- 
dustrial Board of the Chunky River 
Dam Projects, and a past president 
of the Exchange Club. 

Mr. Fruge’ (the name is French) 
recalls that one of his most interest- 
ing experiences took place when he 
was invited to the opening of 700 
miles of new line at Plantation Pipe 
Line’s station in Bremen, Ga., in De- 
cember. A five page article in the 
February issue of Shell Progress told 
the story of Mr. Fruge’s visit. 


* * * 


J. BR. Woodward has been pro- 
moted to retail credit manager for 
Gulf Oil at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Woodward has been with Gulf 
since 1927 when he joined the com- 
pany as a. bookkeeper. He later 
served as credit and collection corres- 
pondent and assistant division credit 
manager. 

He was transferred to the mar- 
keting accounting department in 1948 
and in 1950 v’»- made section head, 
system and oftice equipment. 


* * * 


E. C. Barnes, E. C. Barnes and Son, 
St. Thomas, Pa., a district governor 
for the Lions Club, has traveled more 
than 18,000 miles in the last year, 
visiting 164 Lions Clubs. 


Charles Pierce, formerly terminal 
inspector for the Minnesota Petro- 
leum Division, is now with Bell Oil 
and Gas Co., Minneapolis, as North- 
west sales manager. 


Ivan R. Wood, owner, Solomon Oil 
Co., Solomon, Kans., has a hobby of 
collecting unusual canes. Mr. Wood 
has been collecting canes for nearly 
20 years and has them from all 
over the United States, Mexico and 
Canada. He keeps them on display 
in one of his service stations. 

Mr. Wood has served 6 years on 
the City Council and is serving his 
15th year as a member of the school 
board. 
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MAYOR OF SPRINGFIELD, Mo. is none other than Nathan “Bill” Karchmer, seated, center, president of Karchmer Oil Co. 
Mayor Karchmer is shown here getting together with the members of the Oil Men’s Club of Ozark Empire (of which he is treas- 
urer) to discuss the OIIC educational program. Standing, left to right; Ralph Madden, Madden Oil Co., a club director; Ray 
Gremp, Jr., St. Louis, educational vice chairman, Missouri OIIC, and public relations representative for Indiana Standard’s St. 
Louis sales division; Fred Galloway, assistant division manager, Milton Oil Co., club president; P. E. Koze, area manager, Sin- 





clair, a club director; and Tom Mabry, Phillips Petroleum, club secretary 


Warrack Wallace has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., filling the post va- 
cated by L. V. Collings, chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Wallace first became associ- 
ated with the oil industry in 1914, 
after graduation from Purdue Uni- 
versity, when he went to China on 
a petroleum marketing assignment. 

He returned to the United States 
in 1921 to study law, and later served 
as special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Wallace is a member of the 
New York Bar and a resident of 
New York City. 
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New advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
is Leigh S. McCaslin, Jr. 

Mr. McCaslin joined Deep Rock 
in July, 1951 as advertising assistant. 
Before that he was with an oil in- 
dustry trade paper as district editor. 


* * > 


T. W. McCracken, president, Mc- 
Cracken Oil Co., Henderson, N. C., 
recently purchased tank trucks, and 
started his own transport hauling. 
Mr. McCracken also built a new 
air conditioned office at his bulk 
plant in January of this year. 


MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE to the 
LP-gas industry, 
earned Mercer G. 
Farrar, left, the 
Distinguished Serv- 
ice award of the 
Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas Assn. 
The award was pre- 
sented to Mr. Far- 
tar, chief engineer 
of Pyrofax Gas Co., 
New York by Wal- 


ter F. Verkamp, 
right, of Verkamp, 
Corp., Cincinnati. 
Walter Naumer, 


Pyrofax vice presi- 
dent, can be seen 
in the background 


R. C. dJopling, vice president, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., will now de- 
vote all of his time to representing 
the company in Washington, D. C. 

His former duties as head of the 
advertising department, have been 
taken over by F. L. Rice, who is man- 
ager of that department. O. E. Bet- 
tis continues as advertising manager. 

Other appointments at Phillips in- 
clude that of Myron O. Johnson as 
manager and John L. Kyser as assist- 
ant manager of the newly created 
co-ordination and supply department. 

The new department will handle 
refined products and LP-gas pur- 
chases formerly handled by the sales 
department, and will be responsible 
for the co-ordination and production 
exchange activities formerly handled 
by the supply and transportation de- 
partment. 

E. H. Lyon has been made assist- 
ant sales manager for the company 
and John Getwood, formerly assist- 
ant division manager at Chicago, will 
take over Mr. Lyon’s job as regional 
manager in Bartlesville. 


* ad * 


Gilbert C. Pearson, credit manager 
of Pan-Am Southern Corp., has been 
elected assistant treasurer, a newly 
created position. 

Mr. Pearson who has been with 
Pan Am since 1925, has served as 
a director of the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Assn., and director of New 
Orleans Retail Credit Bureau. He is 
a member of the National Assn. of 
Credit Men and the National Petro- 
leum Credit Assn. 
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THE WIDE-OF 


Crude oil for Ashland’s eight refineries 
comes from many areas. One of the more 
recent developments in crude production is 
the Spraberry Trend near Midland, Texas. 
Here Ashland has participated in drilling 107 producing wells 


and has an interest in leases covering some 16,000 semi- 
proven acres in that area. 


Ashland producing wells and crude purchases assure a steady 
flow of gasoline and other petroleum products to the ever- 
increasing group of independent oil jobbers who market 
Ashland-made products. If interested in becoming one of these 
successful independents, write for the Ashland plan. 


Ye WELL DRILLING 
IN SPRABERRY TREND 
MIDLAND, TEXAS 
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711 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


3005 Dumesnil St., Louisville, Ky. MARKET 
2500 Broadway, Evansville, Ind. Rural Route No. 4, Paducah, Kentucky G 
P. O. Box 210, Findlay, Ohio 5 East Main S$t., Nashville, Tenn. 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


St. Elmo, Ilinois 





3 extra feet 
of capacity! 


with New Wiggins Full Travel Lodek... 





at no extra cost! 


Now—for the first time, a floating roof that utilizes Full Tank Height! 
When empty, the roof actually rests on the tank bottom without pipe 
supports. The Full Travel enables you to utilize the full capacity of 
the tank for conservation storage. 

Result: 1. Complete protection of product for the entire tank 
height. 2. Effective elimination of dead storage space. 3. More usable 
capacity without increase in cost. 

Only a General American patented Wiggins Lodek can offer you 
this new Full Travel . . . this 100% use of capacity. 











GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 


District: Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans © New York © Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis * San Francisco * Secttle © Tulsa * Washington. 
Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street * New York 17, New York. 





